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City ordinance 
redefines 
nuisance law 
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The Amethyst Initiative calls for rethink 
ing the current legal drinking age. 


Brody 
Supports 
drinking 
age debate 


By PETER FISCHER 


For the News-Letter 


President William Brody 
recently added his signature 
to the Amethyst Initiative, an 
agreement among 129 univer- 
sity presidents and chancellors 
that advocates the reconsidera- 
tion of the legal drinking age. 

President Emeritus of Mid- 
dlebury College John McCa- 
rdell said that he spearheaded 
the Amethyst Initiative not nec- 
essarily to campaign for a sig- 
nificantly lower drinking age, 
but to encourage debate on the 
issue. 

McCardell said that the prob- 
lem with the current drinking 
age is that the vast majority of 
young people have consumed 
alcohol, sometimes frequently, 
before they have turned 21. 

“The law is so unam- 
biguous that presidents 
[of colleges and _ universi- 
ties] have to resort to the 
abstinence message, which 
isn’t working,” McCardell 

CONTINUED ON Pace A4 
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By JESSIE YOUNG 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Reforms to the Higher Edu- 
cation Opportunity Act (HEOA) 
are making significant changes 
to the college financial aid pro- 


| cess in order to address the bur- 


geoning costs of college educa- 
tion. 

Renewed in Congress and 
signed by President Bush on 
Aug. 14, the 1,100-page act now 
requires mandatory univer- 
sity disclosures of tuition costs, 
textbook prices and terms of 


Professor Deborah Mifflin meets with a student in the Dell House, an apartment 
building that has been converted into offices during the Gilman renovation. 


Faculty, administration 
compromise on Dell House 


By KENSING NG 
For the News-Letter 


The Dell House has become 
the new location for a myriad 
of departments due to the 
renovation of the iconic build- 
ing that used to house them, 
Clitman Hall. The transition 
however, has faced several dif- 
ficulties. 

One of the biggest con- 
cerns of the faculty within the 
Dell House, located between 
28th and 29th Street on North 
Charles, has been the lack of 
office space. 

"The offices are much 
smaller than the Gilman of- 
fices. Faculty have had to put 
most of their books and papers 
in storage, or they have moved 
them to their homes. The de- 
partment of history office is 
woefully cramped,” History 
professor Judith Walkowitz 
said. : 

This problem is aggravated 
by the fact that there are more 
faculty members than there 
are offices. 


, 
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“Three people are sharing an 
office that is smaller than my 
Gilman Hall office/’ History 
professor Franklin Knight said. 

“Shared office space means 
that individual faculty mem- 
bers have limited access to their 
offices, and that they essen- 
tially have to work at home,” 
Wolkowitz added. 

According to faculty living 
in the Dell House, those who 
cooperated with the request to 
share a room with two other 
faculty members were reward- 
ed with additional research 
funds or enhanced salaries. 

“We [the administration] did 
feel that it would be appropri- 
ate to recognize the additional 
inconvenience borné by such 
faculty, although of course it 
would be inappropriate for me 
to comment specifically on fac- 
ulty compensation,” said Adam 
Falk, Dean of the School of Arts 
and Sciences. 

In addition to smaller and 
fewer offices, the Dell House is 
also vastly different compared 
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student loans. Other significant 
changes include the awarding 
of year-round Pell grants, the 
raising of the limit for awards 
such as Pell Grants and Pell 
Loans and the requirement for 
more detailed disclosures for 
private loans,» 

In an attempt to keep down 
rising college education prices, 


ithe legislation included a list 


ranking colleges according to 
tuition cost. 

Schools were grouped to- 
gether by six main categories: 
highest tuition, net price, per- 
cent increase in tuition, largest 
increase in net price over the 
past three years, lowest tuition 
and lowest net price. 

Schools with the greatest in- 
creases in net price or tuition 
must file a report outlining the 
major areas of expense and rem- 
edies for containing their costs. 

“The motivation behind this 
approach is to publicly spot- 
light (honor or shame) institu- 





Hopkins drops to loth 
in U.S. News rankings 


By LAURA KRANISH 
For the News-Letter 


Hopkins has dropped from 
14th to 15th on the U.S. News 
and World Report's highly-tout- 
ed list of best colleges, accord- 
ing to its recently-published 
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Clockwise from left to right: The Hopkins Blue Jay helps hang 
the freshman class banner; a student performs for freshmen 


tions that perform well and not 
so well in containing college 
costs,” Vincent Amoroso, Direc- 
tor of Student Financial Services, 
wrote in an e-mail to the News- 
Letter. “It will be interesting to 
see how this develops and to see 
how students, parents and uni- 
versities react to it.” 

The current annual tuition at 
Hopkins is $37,700. 

Another problem that the 
legislation addressed was the 
rising cost of textbooks. 

New HEOA legislation man- 
dates that publishers must in- 
form professors of their prices 
and outline any significant 
changes that newer, editions 
contain. 

Supplementary materials 
and bundled software will also 
have to be sold separately from 
texts, which legislators hope 
will bring prices down. 

Overall, student reactions to 
the HEAC reforms were posi- 
tive. 


of 85 this year; Cornell Uni- 
versity in New York took the 
number 14 spot with a score 
of 86. Harvard University in 
Cambridge, | Massachusetts, 
topped the list with a perfect 
score of 100. 

Efforts to reach U.S. News 
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academic programs that the 
schools offered, test scores of 
those accepted to the schools 
and student happiness, among 
other factors. Each school was 
assigned a score out of 100, and 
then listed accordingly. 
Hopkins was given a score 


very significant,” freshman 
Frantz Fils-Aime said. 

Hopkins President William 
Brody agreed, saying that it 
was “absolutely wonderful” to 
be counted among the top uni- 
versities in the country and that 

CoNnTINUTED ON PAGE A4 
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at the dance showcase; the Octopodes sing at the O-Show, an 
annual Hopkins tradition. 


Congressional act increases Pell Grant availability 


“Requiring publishers to 
point out changes will keep 
them honest so they don’t make 
new editions that are virtually 
the same just for money,” soph- 
omore Connie Tan said. “So if 
[the HEOA] 
protesyors to keep old editions, 
that would definitely save me 
money. I personally don’t ever 
use supporting material un- 
less it’s required, and I buy my 
books online anyway. So in the 
end it probably won’t make a 
difference to sell them separate- 
ly,” Tan said. 

Sophomore Neha Deshpande 
agreed that pointing out chang- 
es in newer editions would be 
helpful. 

“Having textbooks constant- 
ly changed from semester to se- 
mester is hard to keep up with 
because you can’t buy off your 
friends’ books, for example,” 
she said. “It’s bad for both sides 
because people can’t really sell 
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¢ Former CNN anchor Tucker 


Carlson relates his experiences 


from the campaign trail, A2. 
* The search continues for 
Hopkins’s next president, A2. 
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* Students, professors and retail- 
ers air their grievances about the 


prices of textbooks, A3. 


thentic Chinese cuisine, A9. 





* Paul Chen’s Hong Kong Restu- 
arant mixes affordability with au- 








Two complaints to authorities in 
six months are cause jor eviction 


By CHIP HARSH 


For the News-Letter 


The revised Baltimore neighborhood 


nuisance ordinance gives authorities the 


right to lock up any house or apartment 
for up to one year that causes a “nui- 


sance” in the neighborhood. 


City police are required to respond 
to all callers — even anonymous ones — 
who report violations, which can include 
noise and profanity. 

If an officer responds, he or she can 
choose whether or not to write a nui- 
sance report. 

If a second report is filed within six 
months, the tenants may be locked out of 
their residences for up to one year. The 
ordinance applies both to homeowners 
and renters. 

Before last year, noise violations were 
prohibited iggthe housing code. 

The ordinance was introduced to the 
Baltimore City Council on June 11 of last 
year. 

Within five months, on Nov. 8, Balti- 
more Mayor Sheila Dixon enacted’ what 
is now known as the Neighborhood Nui- 
sance Ordinance. 

Stephanie Rawlings-Blake, the City 
Council President, was the first to sug- 
gest introducing noise as part of the ordi- 
nance last year in direct response to com- 
plaints made by neighbors of a Hopkins 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A5 





: JESSIE 
A neighborhood nuisance law has sparked out- 
rage from students living in off-campus housing. 





* A Hopkins student gives new 
meaning to the phrase “run like 
the wind,” BI. 
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Task lorce plans 


By ALEX STILL 


For the News-Letter 


As the terms “going green” 
and “carbon free” have become in- 
creasingly popular catchphrases 
of an environmentally conscious 
generation, the University has 
made an effort to become more 
environmentally responsible. The 
centerpiece of this is President 
William Brody’s Climate Change 
Task Force and its recent decision 
to revamp the University’s power 
supply through the construction 
of a cogeneration power plant. 

The President's task force 
was established on July 23, 2007 
with the intent of global cli- 
mate change in the context of 
our University,” according to the 
project’s Web site. The Task Force 
is chaired by Ben Hobbs, a Schad 
Professor of Environmental Man- 
agement in the Whiting School's 
Department of Geography and 

_ Environmental Engineering. 

In addition, the Task Force — 
comprised of a varied group of 
faculty as well as individuals and 
groups outside Johns Hopkins — 
is broken down into three work- 
ing groups: Tactics and Strate- 
gies, chaired by Larry Kilduff, 
executive director of the Office 
of Facilities Management, Com- 
munity Partnerships, headed by 
senior associate dean for Finance 
and Administration Frederick W. 
Puddester, and Innovation and 
Research, under Darryn Waugh, 
a professor in the Department of 
Earth and Planetary Sciences. 

So far, these three groups have 
put forth a number of important 
suggestions, with including a plan 
to construct a cogeneration power 
plant on the Homewood Campus 
in 2009. Falling under the scope of 
the Tactics and Strategies group, 
the plant would run on natural 
gas and simultaneously save the 
University millions and provide 
up to 20 percent of the campus’s 
electricity, carbon-free. 

A cogeneration plant, or CHP, 
would utilize technology that 
produces both electricity and 
heat — a turbine-driven genera- 
provide electricity, while 
ine’s exhaust will be con- 
verted into steam which will then 
used to heat and provide water 
fox Univer buildings. 

try Kilduff described the 
rationale and history of this in- 
novative idea: 

“We have revisited the eco- 
nomics of cogeneration almost 
every year to test the economic vi- 
ability of cogeneration for as long 









as I've been at Hopkins — now 
going on nine years. The continu- 
ing escalating cost of electricity, 
compounded by a new region 
capacity charge, recently ‘tipped 
the scales’ and made combined 
heat and power (CHP or cogen- 
eration) very attractive.” 

The cogeneration plant, slated 
to be a 6,000 square-foot addition 
to the Whitehead Power Plant, 
an area that now provides park- 
ing for about 15 vehicles, will be 
a far more efficient and modern 
way of powering the Homewood 
Campus and will allow the Uni- 
versity to buy less electricity from 
local (coal) burning plants. 

Kilduff expects the plant to 
cost about $7.5 million of a new 
bond. 

“The project actually has a 
simple payback of 4.8 years and 
the financing term of the new 
debt issue provides an opportu- 
nity to provide a positive cash 
flow from year one of operation,” 
Larry Kilduff said. Best of all, the 
cogeneration plant should reduce 
carbon emissions by atleast 10,000 
metric tons/year, a sizable contri- 
bution to the University’s green 
house gas reduction goals.” 

Much of the designing pro- 
cess has already been complet- 
ed, and if all goes according to 
plan, this energy responsible 
power plant could be up and 
running alongside its archaic 
neighbor by October 2009. There 
are also plans to build an even 
larger cogeneration plant for 
the East Campus that would go 
even further in meeting Presi- 
dent Brody’s calls to curb car- 
bon emissions. 

“I definitely support the idea 
— asa leading research university 
we should be setting an example 
for weeding out global warming 
and [dependence on] foreign oil. 
We have the financial and intellec- 
tual resources to do much better 
than 20 percent,” sophomore Lee 
Grosbard said. 

A major objective of Brody’s 
overall plan is to take advantage 
of Hopkins’s many diversified 
strengths to form an interdisci- 
plinary effort to reduce carbon 
emissions here at the University 


and to foster discussion about ’ 


wider, global solutions. In ad- 
dition to concrete steps like 
building more efficient and eco- 
friendly power sources, the Task 
Force also is working to promote 
change on an individual level — 
an attempt to increase environ- 
mentally beneficial behavior. 
Fred Puddester’s group, Com- 
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The task force plans to expand the Whitehead power plant by 6,000 square feet. 


munity Partnership, is work- 
ing on collaborating with local 
groups and governments to put 
a powerful wave of support be- 
hind the Task Force, promoting 
numerous small projects that the 
University and local communi- 
ties can work on jointly. 

“We're looking to engage all 
of the Hopkins community — 
the students, faculty, staff — as 
well as the local neighborhoods 
to do what we can to reduce the 
University’s carbon foot print,” 
Puddester said. 

The group will focus on small 
efforts to make people live more 
energy conscious lives, with the 
hope of effecting a large posi- 
tive impact through many pro- 
grams. 

“Part of this exercise is to di- 
rectly reduce our carbon emis- 
sions, to reduce our [negative] 
impact on the environment. An- 
other part is to enact a number of 
small initiatives to try to change 
people’s behavior ona day to day 
basis,” Puddester said. 

The goal is to create a more 
energy conscious population at 
Hopkins and in the surround- 
ing community. Ideas include ev- 
erything from encouraging bike 
riding to working with a non- 
profit group to give energy effi- 
ciency appraisals for buildings in 


Charles Village. 

“It’s a good idea, everyone 
should contribute — the power 
plant should not be the only solu- 
tion, though. Another good idea 
might be to offer incentives for 
students to help change behavior 
(to be more environmentally con- 
scious). Maybe the school could 
offer discounts with dining dol- 
lars,” sophomore Harvey Kaur 
said. 

The Task Force is also working 
with state and local governments 
to get funding for the many sug- 
gestions and projects the group 
has developed since its first meet- 
ing this January. Outside con- 
tractors and alumnae have also 
contributed to the funding and 
development of the Task Force’s 
ideas. 

Kilduff praised the generos- 
ity of frequent alumnus donor 
Jack Ross, whose company Ross 
Infrastructure has been engaged 
to design the mechanical aspects 
of the plant. 

Thus far, the Climate Change 
Task Force has taken significant 
strides towards reducing car- 
bon emissions and sponsoring a 
culture of greater environmen- 
tal awareness at Hopkins with a 
variety of community programs 
and the plans for new power 
plants. 





CNN's Tucker Carlson predicts Democratic success 


By MING WEN 
News & Features Editor 


Former MSNBC anchor, cam- 
paign correspondent, and CNN 
talk show host Tucker Carlson 
energized the student audience at 
Tuesday night’s Milton S. Eisen- 
hower Symposium (MSE) with a 
unique blend of political humor 
and personal anecdotes. Carlson 
spoke generally about his own ex- 
periences as an observer and fol- 
lower of politics for many years, 
transitioning into his own predic- 
tions about the result of this year’s 
ongoing presidential race. 

“If you really are a Democrat, 
no matter how close victory is, 
you know your party is fully 
capable in the final moments of 
screwing it up anyway. You know 
that despite this extraordinary 
tailwind [Democrats] could still 
assume the traditional posture of 
a circular firing squad and blow 
it,’ Carlson said. 

As a preface to his polarizing 
speech about the potential pitfalls 
awaiting the Democratic Party, 





Carlson addressed the audience 
and frankly disclosed his biases. 
“I’m not here to harangue you 
with my own crackpot personal 
views or ram [them] down your 
throat. I’m far out there on the 
libertarian fringe,” he said. 
Carlson predicted openly that 
this year’s presidential race was 
for the Democratic Party’s taking. 
“This is a year in which it will 
be pretty hard for the Democrats 
to lose, for reasons that are ob- 
vious. The obvious reason is the 
profound unpopularity of our 
president. It hurts the brand-Re- 
publican. [The terms] ‘right’ and 
‘conservative’ now all have ugly 
connotations due to the pres- 
ident’s approval rating,” he said. 
After a few erstwhile jabs at 


. the college political climate that 


brought cheers from the audi- 
ence, Carlson launched into the 
meat of his speech, sharing his 
own thoughts on the Republican 
Party’s vice-presidential pick. 

“L didn’t understand the choice; 
I thought it was reckless border- 
ing oninsane. The polls tell us that 
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Sarah Palin is the first VP pick in 
48 years to give any kind of sub- 
stantial benefit to the person who 
picked him, Carlson joked, add- 
ing, “she is really popular among 
core Republican voters.” 

Carlson spent considerable 
time arguing that Hillary Clinton 
(D—NY), not Democratic nomi- 
nee Barack Obama (D—IL), was 
the superior candidate in this 
year’s Democratic presidential 
primary. 

“The one thing that Hillary 
Clinton said that is indisputably 
true is that nobody has taken 
more crap than Hillary Clinton. 
She has taken abuse that is ex- 
traordinarily personal,” Carlson 
said. “Ask yourself, if that was 
me, how would | respond? The 
truth is, you'd be in fetal position 
in tears under the bed, or you'd 
have moved to Paraguay.” 

Carlson was quick to attack 
Clinton's shortfalls as well. 

“She woke up every day in 
the mirror affixed this synthet- 
ic smile to her face and said ‘I 
will win.’ People didn’t like it. It 
turned them off.” However, in 
her defense, he conceded, “If you 
really knew who she was, you’d 
like her.” 

To illustrate Clinton’s person- 
ality, he recounted for the audi- 
ence an encounter a friend had 
with the senator. 

“Brad knows nothing about 
politics. He’s going to Syracuse 
University in the spring of 1994, 
walking to the gym. He's walk- 
ing along. He sees out of the cor- 
ner of his eye, a black suburban. 
It’s Hillary Clinton going to a ral- 
ly. ‘Wanna come?’ She asks. He 
gave her the finger. She dropped 
her phone and gave him back the 
finger and smiled,” Carlson said 
amidst audience laughter. 

The audience was enthralled 
with Carlson’s humor, which at 
times knew no political limits. 

“Watching Bush give a speech 


is. like watching a drunk man 
crossing an icy street. You want 
him to make it across but he’s 
going to slip on a proposition. 
Obama's sentence structure is so 
unbelievably complex. You say to 
yourself, “He will never land that 
sentence grammatically.’ and he 
does. I’m impressed by him in 
every way,” Carlson said. 

He then went on to assert that 
Republican nominee John Mc- 
Cain (R—AZ) is currently being 
unfairly portrayed by the media. 

“One thing you'll hear is that 
McCain is some sort of right- 
winger. John McCain is the least 
ideological person in _ politics. 
He’s not an intellectual; He’s not 
interested in theories or ideas. 
McCain is not interested in con- 
servatism. “” 

As he did with Clinton, Carl- 
son then supported his claims 
with a personal story from the 
campaign trail. 

“The first question was: so, 
how do you think you're going 
to do today. McCain said, ‘I don’t 
know, Carlson said, adding, 
“his pockets were stuffed with 
lucky talismans, a bag of lucky 
feathers. I watched McCain 
numbers go up and up and upin 
New Hampshire. I watched him 
become increasingly uncom fort- 
able with the idea of winning. 
He couldn’t explain it.” 

During the question-and-an- 
swer session after the speech, 
Carlson explained the impor- 
tance of citizens challenging 
each other’s views. 

“Media has a tendency to 
reinforce people’s prejudices. | 
think it’s really healthy to be in 
a situation where people chal- 
lenge your assumptions,” he 
pointed out. 

Carlson currently writes for 
Esquire, The Weekly Standard and 
the New York Times Magazine. His 
game show, Do You Trust Me?, is 
under development with CBS. 
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Presidential 


search team 


keeps their lips sealed 


| By GISELLE CHANG 


For the News-Letter 


Although details surround- 
ing potential future Hopkins 
presidents are being kept under 
wraps, members of the search 
committee say they are pleased 
with its progress. 

The Presidential Search Com- 


| mittee was launched on April 
11, nearly a month after Brody 


announced his imminent retire- 
ment, and its 13 members have 
been working tirelessly to find a 


ident. 
jrecreo mre 
Schnydman, the 


tant to the presi- 
dent, declined to 
go into specifics 


— 
Our process is 

very efficient. I’ve 
been on several 
Hopkins committees, 
and this one is very 


As some may wonder when 
the next president's identity will 
be revealed, Schnydman said 
that the committee hopes to 
name someone by the time Brody 
leaves office. 

Herzer said that this process 
will continue “as long as it takes 
to get the right person.” 

As for the rumors of potential 
candidates, Schnydman said they 
can remain only that: rumors. 

While they remained vague as 
to all the qualifications set for the 
position, Kurt and Schnydman 
both voiced 
that certain 
qualities are 
necessary. 

Besides all 
the obvious 
traits a presi- 
dent should 
have, such as 
the power to 


committee  ac- 

complished over well-organized. a ae 

the summer , 

but agreed that ~Kurt HERZER,  sizedthesearch 
for | someone 


“good progress 
that has been 
made.” 

While mem- 
bers of the Hop- 
kins communi- 
ty have offered 
several sugges- 
tions of possible 
candidates, including Mayor 
Bloomberg, the committee con- 
tinues to keep its lips sealed. 

The committee is comprised 
of two faculty members, Univer- 
sity and Johns Hopkins Medicine 
trustees, one staff member, one 
graduate student and one under- 
graduate student. 

Senior Kurt Herzer, the only 
undergraduate member of the 
committee, said he wasimpressed 
with the progress the committee 
made over the summer. 

“Our process is very efficient. 
I've been on several Hopkins 
committees, and this one is very 
well-organized,” Herzer said. 

The committee met several 
times over the summer to inter- 
view candidates and discuss the 
qualifications of each aspirant. 

“[After each interview], we 
have a period of reflection in 
which we really consider what 
we've just gone through, how we 
respond to each candidate. It’s a 
time of oversight,” Herzer said. 

Herzer spent the summer in 
Switzerland but said he flew back 
twice to attend these meetings. He 
said that many committee mem- 
bers made similar efforts because 
of the importance of the search. 

According to Schnydman, the 
members of the committee often 
kept each other in check over the 
summer to make sure they stayed 
on track. 

“We wanted to make sure we 
stayed on target what we felt was 
necessary for the next president, 
and then move on to discussing 
the candidates who were inter- 
viewed and how they relate to 
the bigger mission,” Herzer said. 

Herzer stressed that these pe- 
riods of reflection are essential to 
making sure the committee doesn’t 
get too swept away by a charis- 
matic person, but instead remains 
focused on the bigger picture. 

“The most important thing to 
keep in mind is where the insti- 
tution is headed,” Herzer said. 
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with “the abil- 
ity to build on 
the fabulous 
accomplish- 
ments of Presi- 
dent Brody.” 

Herzer 
added that the 
candidate must have mobilizing 
qualities. 

“He or she should have the 
ability to inspire on an individu- 
al basis, on a human level. This is 
certainly important for mobiliz- 
ing people to do things,” he said. 

Speaking for the undergradu- 
ate body as their sole represen- 
tative on the committee, Herzer 
said that the “quality of life” of 
the undergraduate community 
has been a topic of discussion. 
He said that the future presi- 
dent will hopefully be sensitive 
to the inconsistency of quality of 
life for undergraduates, and that 
students should find this person 
relatable and approachable. 

Though the Student Govern- 
ment Association is not directly 
involved with the selection pro- 
cess, its members have been dis- 
cussing their own hopes for the 
next president. 

Prasanna Chandrasekhar, SGA 
president, had little to say about 
the presidential search commit- 
tee’s activity over the summer. 

“Personally I’ve been pretty 
out of the loop about their prog- 
ress, and I’m pretty sure that no 
one has gotten any updates,” 
Chandrasekhar said. 

Despite being kept in the dark 
on the subject, Chandrasekhar has 
strong opinions with regards to 
essential qualities of a president. 

Chandrasekhar said he hopes 
for someone “who understands 
the culture of Hopkins, as well as 
our goals.” 

Chandrasekhar’s main con- 
cern is that the president may not 
be familiar enough to Hopkins. 

“Tm most afraid of unrealis- 
tic presidents who try to change 
the culture and the University to 
match what they want to do, to 

what they see fit,” he said. 

Chandrasekhar added that it 
will be important to maintain 
the integrity of the legacy of past 
presidents, and that he has faith 
in the committee to see to this. 


COMMITTEE 
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¢ Guest speaker Tucker Carlson amused and informed students on Tuesday evening. 
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The Presidential Search Committee is currently looking to'replaes President Brody. 
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Students looking to buy Housing and dining launches green initiative 
textbooks face fow options | : ye 


By CUONG NGUYEN 
For the New s-Letter 


Hopkins students may find 
many reasons to be excited about 
the beginning of the school year, 
but freshmen, upperclassmen 
and graduates alike will also 
dread the start of the term and 
the high cost of textbooks. 

The near unanimous senti- 
ment expressed by Hopkins 
students interviewed is that the 
textbooks account for a large 
portion of school-related expen- 
ditures. 

“They're ascam instigated by 
the administration, publishers 
and retailers” sophomore Rocky 
Barilla said. 

According to a report issued 
in 2005 by the Government Ac- 
countability Office, textbooks 
and school supplies cost under- 
graduates on average $900 a year. 
The price has outpaced inflation 
twofold since 1986 and continues 
to increase further. 

“Nobody wants to spend all 
that money on textbooks, but 
students have to understand that 
paying for tuition and buying 
textbooks are the same things; 
youre paying for your educa- 
tion,” Barnes & Noble Johns 
Hopkins employee Paul Lynch 
said. 





been voicing concerns that pub- 
lishers are releasing new edi- 
tions of textbooks with little to 
no updates too frequently. 

“There’s nothing really new 
content wise in the textbook. Be- 
sides the reshuffling of the same 
problems in the earlier chapters, 
the newest edition is essentially 
the same as the previous edi- 
tion,” Fred Torcaso, a professor 
of Applied Mathematics, said in 
reference to the newest edition 
of Statistical Methods. 

According to the Government 
Accountability Office (GAO), 
new editions of textbooks are 
being released every three to 
four years. In reality, however, 
consumer groups allege that 
textbooks are actually being re- 
leased closer to every two years. 

The report stated that the in- 
creasing price of textbooks is due 
to the additional supplements 
provided by publishers. These 
supplements can include work- 
books, a study guide, online 
memberships to extra supple- 
ment information and software 
for students and teaching pack- 
ages such as course plans and 
lesson guides for professors. 

In the GAO Report, publish- 


ers argue that the increasing | 


price of textbooks due to the ex- 
tra supplemen- 
tal material is 





Many stu- 
dents blame 
Barnes & No- The textbook 
ble and the ; : 
inet: industry is a stuck 


the high and 
increasingly 
higher prices of 
textbooks while 
publishers place 
the blame on 
professors, ar- 
guing that they 
are the ones 
choosing the 
books. Professors place publish- 
ers at fault for limited choices of 
textbooks and high retail mark- 
ups. Retailers such as Barnes and 
Noble fault both professors and 
publishers for being indiffer- 
ent and not listening to student 
complaints about rising costs of 
already expensive textbooks. 
“We're being held hostage 
by the relationship between the 
school administration and the 
publishers. In online stores, the 
publication and selling price for 
books are $100 less compared to 
how much they sell at Barnes and 
Noble. They have to help accom- 
modate students with the rising 
costs of textbooks so they can ac- 
tually concentrate on learning,” 
sophomore Jason Shapiro said. 

Bruce Hildebrand, executive 
director of Higher Education 
for the American Association of 
Publishers, believes that there 
are mistaken negative assump- 
tions about the textbook publish- 
ing industry. 

“Textbooks are not mass- 
market novels. The textbook 
market is very small, and they’re 
expensive to make. If it costs a lot 
to make the textbook and you're 
only selling to a niche market, 
then you have to charge a lot 
for each individual textbook. It’s 
simple math and basic business,” 
Hildebrand said. 

Many Hopkins students and 
consumer groups suspect that 
there’s more to the higher prices 
of textbooks than just basic eco- 
nomics. Many students claim 
that textbook publishers drive 
up the prices of their books with 
frivolous supplements such as 
CD-ROMs, diagrams and study 
guides to justify a higher price. 

Professors and students share 
the same sentiments when it 
comes to the release of newer 
editions of textbooks. They have 


industry. It’s a 
monopoly. 
—STEPHEN DRIGOTAS, 
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justified in that 
their 
ers demand it. 

“The Barnes 
& Noble here 
at Hopkins 
stifles compe- 
tition by not 
releasing ISBN 
numbers earlier 
and scrambling 
titles for text- 
books, prevent- 
ing students 
from shopping for bargains on 
textbooks before getting on cam- 
pus,” said Mike Maiale, a sopho- 
more International Studies major. 

“It’s a complicated issue that 
stems directly from the profes- 
sors and the publishers ... If it’s 
anyone’s fault, it’s not the retail- 
ers,” Lynch said. 

Stephen Drigotas, a psycholo- 
gy professor at Hopkins, assert- 
ed that the difference between 
the prices of textbooks is too 
small to even consider choosing 
a less expensive textbook. 

“For both professors and stu- 
dents, there aren’t many ways 
to get around it. There are oth- 
er alternatives professors can 
use such as internet text-based 
books and other written mate- 
rial but they’re not usually used 
for introductory-type courses ... 
There aren’t many options for 
professors to choose from to 
help students lessen the costs of 
buying course material because 
we have to trade off quality of 
information with cheaper cost- 
ing books,” Drigotas said. 

For students willing to put in 
a little extra work to save some 
money on_ textbooks, online 
retailers such as Half.com and 
Amazon are now competing 
with traditional brick and mor- 
tal retailers by selling textbooks 
at lower prices. Some Web sites, 
such as Facebook and Craig- 
slist, help students trade their 
books with others students. In 
some cases, textbooks can be 
previewed and are available 
in limited form on online book 
readers, one of which is Google 
Books. 

But don’t expect the price of 
textbooks to decrease anytime 
soon. 

“The textbook industry is a 
stuck industry. It’s a monopoly,” 
Drigotas said. 


PROFESSOR OF 
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Students and professors alike have raised complaints about rising textbook prices. 
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By TRANG VU 
lor the News-Letter 


The Office of Housing and 
Dining services launched a new 
campaign for sustainability ini- 
tiatives that started with the ad- 
vertising of its ‘green’ ’ theme on 
move-in day through free can- 

vas bags and volunteers toting 
“Think Green!” on green t-shirts. 

But all of these changes do 
not necessarily put Hopkins at 
the forefront of the movement 
towards environmental sustain- 
ability. Harvard, among other 
schools, still generally sets the 
high standards and serves as the 
inspiration. 

But according to Dan Teran, 
executive director of Sustainable 
Hopkins Infrastructure Program 


| (SHIP), Hopkins is on its way to 





that point. “Harvard has a lot 
more full-time staff people, but in 
a couple years Hopkins will be in 
the same position,” Teran said. 
“We base a lot of what we’re 
doing off [other schools],” he add- 
ed. “We're trying to get Hopkins 
to be more competitive. We’re not 
there yet, but we have the poten- 
tial to become a leader in sustain- 
able schools, and I think we’re 
moving in the right direction.” 
Housing and Dining’s Green 


| Initiatives list for this fall includ- 


ed the installation of screens in 
student dining areas like Fresh 
Food Café, which enables stu- 
dent organizations to eliminate 
the use of paper for advertise- 
ments, in addition to recyclable 
plastic bags, magnets listing tips 
on how to save energy and more 
recycling bins placed in dorm 
common rooms. 

“Once the flash ad program 
is running, we plan to use it to 
communicate messages about 
sustainability, recycling and con- 
servation,” Senior Director of 
Housing and Dining Carol Mohr 
said. 

Dining’s most recent change 
was eliminating trays in the caf- 
eterias. 

The “tray-less” initiative 
was actually inspired by other 
schools, and Dining tested its 
effects this summer. According 
to Davis Bookhart, chair of the 
Johns Hopkins Sustainability 
Initiative, the change eliminated 
as much as 25 percent of food 
waste. 

The trays encouraged students 
to take more food, some of which 
they do not eat, said Bookhart. 
Taking away the trays, as the fly- 
ers in the FFC and Nolan's con- 
tinually remind diners, saves 
66,000 gallons of water and 75,000 
pounds of food waste. 

According to a Housing and 
Dining Facilities Projects report, 
in the past six years, automation 
systems that allow heating and 
lighting systems in unused areas 
to continually be modified by the 
building managers have been in- 
stalled in Charles Commons and 
Wolman and may be eventually 
installed in all buildings. 

Variable speed drives, energy- 
saving devices replacing drives 
that operate at a constant speed 
regardless of the need, have been 
installed in all buildings, saving 
approximately 189,900 kilowatt 
hours a year in energy, according 
to the report. 

New energy efficient water 
saving machines, predicted to 
save approximately 800,000 gal- 
lons of water per year, have also 
started being used this year, in 
addition to new light fixtures in 
student rooms at Charles Com- 


mons and in AMR common 
rooms. 
There are still additional 


changes that some on campus 
would like to see. 

“T hope that in the future we 
can follow the School of Public 
Health’s example by having a 
meatless day — people are en- 
couraged to skip meat for the 
day,” Director of Hopkins En- 
ergy Action Team (HEAT) Julia 
Blocher said. “The easiest thing 
an individual person can do to 
decrease their carbon footprint is 
to eat less meat.” 

But Amanda Kirkhart, presi- 
dent of SEA, said that the most 
important issue Hopkins needs 
to address lies somewhere else. 
“To be honest, I would say that 
majority student support is what 
is lacking the most in Hopkins’s 
green movement,” she said. “Even 
simple activities like recycling in 
dorm rooms and at dining areas 
are sometimes met with apathy 
and non-interest. The students 
that are involved are imperative 
to the changes happening on our 
campus.” 


Mohr recalled, “Last year 


when 
veyed 
about 
cling, 26 
cent 
would recyc 
if they thought 
about it and 


we sur- 
students 
recy- 
per- 
they 


said 


le 


it was conve- 
nient.” 

Teran com- 
mented on the 
student re- 
sponse to these 
changes, say- 
ing “it typically 
ranges from im- 
passioned sup- 


port, to apathy, 
to irrational re- 
sistance.” 

“T can only 
imagine what 
else we could ac- 
complish, even 
this year, with 
an increase in 
student involve- 
ment,” Kirkhart 
said. 

The increase 
in student in- 
volvement may 
be on the horizon. The recent 
changes could raise student 
awareness and inspire more stu- 
dents to make commit to a green- 
er Hopkins, Teran said. 

“Sustainability is not a trend, 
it is an alteration in the way we 
must live,” Teran said, “And I 
think it is great the Hopkins is 
planting the seeds for a gen- 
eration of environmentally con- 
scious students.” 

Hopkins still has more chang- 
es planned for the future. 

Bookhart said that more 
Hopkins _ offices, _—_ including 
MSE library, will take part in 
the Greenpaper Partnership, in 
which departments make the 
commitment to buying recycled 
paper and printing on both sides 
of each sheet of paper. This ini- 
tiative is projected to cut paper 
consumption in half. Bookhart 
also said that Hopkins is work- 
ing on replacing lights with more 
efficient ones and is paying more 
attention to greenhouse gas in- 
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ventories. 

“We're going to see a really 
dramatic change [in the amount 
of electricity and paper we use],” 
Bookhart said. 

According to Mohr, new en- 
ergy-efficient doors will be in- 
stalled in Homewood, Wolman 
and AMR entrances. Hands-free 
faucets are planned for bath- 
rooms, and water lines in McCoy 
and Wolman will be replaced to 
prevent leaking. More efficient 
fixtures and appliances will be 
put in Bradford kitchens and 
bathrooms. 

“T think students will appre- 
ciate our ability to provide the 
same level of service without 
huge increases in costs,” Mohr 
added. 

“In the past, [we] have been 
focused on implementing proj- 
ects in our facilities to conserve 
energy and recycle because it is 
the right thing to do and enables 
us to make the most efficient use 
of,our resources,” Mohr said. 
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Resident Advisor Neena Dhouni demonstrates the Fresh Food Café’s new “tray-less” approach to dining. 


“I believe one of the main rea- 
sons so many ‘green’ changes 
are happening on campus is the 
Housing and Dining Department 
itself,” Kirkhart said. “[H&D] is 
extremely receptive and quick to 
act.” 

Kingsland said, “For dining ser- 
vices, any change that means less 
use of energy and conservation of 
water is also important, so recy- 
cling of materials and reusing ma- 
terials instead of throwing things 
away are key reforms, much over- 
due in our wasteful society.” 

“Key administrators at Hop- 
kins [are] effectively putting Hop- 
kins on course to be at the fore- 
front of sustainable development 
in the community of higher edu- 
cation; As a leader in science, I be- 
lieve that is where Hopkins needs 
to be,” Teran said. 

“Housing and Dining de- 
serves a lot of credit,” Bookhart 
said. “We’re just scratching the 
surface. There’s a lot more to 
come.” 
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Univ. Baptist Church embraces freedom in worship 


By NEIL MANIMALA 


For the News-Letter 


The air was awash not with the 
monotony of Gregorian chants, 
but with the melody of violins, 
drums, guitars and voices. And 
the front stage was not occupied 
by a grand altar, but by an eight- 
member worship band. 

This is the Sunday night 
gathering at University Baptist 
Church (UBC) on the corner of 
Charles Street and Greenway, 
geared specifically to college stu- 
dents. 


The gray-stone edifice stood 


in the drowning wave 
of Sunday  evening’s 
rainstorm, persisting 
to tower over the Hop- 
kins students and other 
members who have 
passed its steps since its 
1917 inauguration. 

Even though it was 
started by Baltimore 
businessmen who were not in the 
University, the UBC’s history of 
spiritual guidance and commu- 
nity activism has been integrally 
tied to the story of Hopkins itself. 

“The church has been abso- 
lutely community-oriented and 
is very focused on the children,” 
said UBC Security Manager Tere- 
sa Cunningham, who has known 
the church for over a decade since 
graduating from Hopkins. 

But nestled on that triangular 
island across the street from Wol- 
man Hall, this Baptist church is 
characterized not by its seasoned 
history, Greek columns or impos- 
ing walls, but by its 400 members 





— the people who feel compelled 
by some force to swing their arms 
in a proclamation of faith and 
part their lips in musical praise. 

“Our generation likes to ex- 
press ourselves in this way rather 
than being conservative and just 
reciting prayers,” senior Brian 
Lange, Worship Leader and lead 
singer, said. 

The UBC evening service be- 
gan with a barrage of hymns. 
Members could stand wher- 
ever they wanted to and could 
sit whenever they wanted to. If 
someone needed to prostrate 
before the front of the church 
then there was nothing 
stopping them. Some- 
one could cartwheel at 
the back of the church 
with complete liberty, 
if they felt so inclined 
to express their faith 
in that particular way. 
UBC members epito- 
mize freedom in their 
catharsis. 

Pastor Marty Anderson, who 
could easily be mistaken as a 
college student with his striped 
polo shirt, transformed from just 
another bearded fellow, silent in 
the pews, to a masterful storytell- 
er, weaving a sermon about the 
clarity of Grace, how the Prodi- 
gal Son can return from a life of 
lavish disobedience to true hap- 
piness and how his God accepts 
sinners, hedonists and tax-collec- 
tors seeking redemption. 

Although he accepts the reali- 
ties of college life and acknowl- 
edges that there are so many fig- 
urative tax-collectors among us, 

Anderson does not ac- 
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The University Baptist Church, located on Charles 
Street, takes pride in its welcoming atmosphere. 





cept an attitude of cold, 
vindictive condemna- 
tion; He reflects the 
qualities of the church 
with his open-minded 
advice. 

“T think if we could 
be at the parties, we’d 
be at the parties. It’s 
not to embrace the life- 
styles but to embrace 
the relationships. We’d 
embrace the people,” 
he said. 

“Ym here because 
on Sunday I can sit in 
the pews and do my 
own thing. The next 
day, I can just sit with 
Marty and have lunch. 
They take real interest 


mi 
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in people,” sophomore Matthew 
Gombolay said. 

The ministry’s role in the com- 
munity is exhibited at Heart’s 
Place, Shepherd's Clinic and Inner 
Harbor ministries — which mem- 
bers view as a way to show toler- 
ance to those who are different. 

Each Sunday gathering at 7 
p-m., or even the conventional 
liturgical 11 a.m. service, still 
draws people from different de- 
nominations. 

“My first impression [of UBC] 
was that it was very welcoming, 
and it was like a family as people 
really cared about each other,” 
greeter and senior Neena Dhouni 
said. “It was very genuine; People 
weren't trying to compete with 
each other. I went to a non-de- 
nominational church back home, 
and | think that people need to 
be able to worship in different 
ways.” 

This tolerance is reflected in 
core Baptist beliefs as well. While 
all Baptists agree on mainstream 
Christian beliefs such as the Sec- 
ond Coming of Christ or the ex- 
istence of one God manifested in 
the Trinity of the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Spirit, they may 
disagree on some minor issues, 
such as the day of the Sabbath 
because of the structure of the 
Baptist Church. 

“Each Baptist church governs 
itself. We don’t have bishops 
or popes; The autonomy of the 
church makes us different,” An- 
derson said. 

This overarching Baptist trust 
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in the autonomy of the individual 
extends into views on specific is- 
sues. Baptists believe in the sepa- 
ration of church and state, stating | 
that government should be inde- 
pendent of a religious minority. 
They also permit birth control 
because of their belief that indi- 
viduals ought to make their own 
lifestyle choices. 

These sentiments are best re- 
flected by Anderson’s wife, Pas- 
tor Robin Anderson, when con- 
fronted with the possibility that 
her own young daughter Sophia 
would convert to a different reli- 
gion. 

“I think Marty and I would not 
want to cross that line to force our 
beliefs on our children. I think 
that’s what parents in general have 
to do,” Robin Anderson said. 

The UBC Congregation will 
continue to interact with Hopkins | 
in upcoming events like the Sept. 
24 interdenominational prayer 
session asking God for a good 
semester for both the church and 
the community. 

Members say they look for- 
ward to hosting Bible studies 
and prayer meetings for spiritual 
guidance of everyone all over 
campus. They also anticipate 
fun-filled drama team events and 
open barbeques. 

“The church has a very good 
opportunity to grow. Hopkins 
is on one side. One of the richest 
neighborhoods is on one side of 
us, and one of the poorest is on 
another. We have a real chance to 
make an impact,” Anderson said. 





Presidents strike delicate 
balance in drinking debate 


ConTINuED From Pace Al 
said. “We need more tools. Presi- 
dents can’tsay ‘Drink responsibly, 


| because that's still saying ‘Drink’, 


and the law prohibits that.” 
According to McCardell, 
when presidents are successful 
in enforcing the law, they are 
simply driving the behavior “un- 
derground and off campus, into 


risky environments.” 


Jerome Schyndman, Execu- 
tive Assistant to President Brody, 
said that Brody does not regret 
signing the Initiative. 

“President Brody feels it is 
important to perpetrate this dis- 
cussion about the drinking age, 
but nowhere did he say that he 
supports lowering the drinking 


time, Congress passed a law that 
stripped 10 percent from a state's 
highway funds ifit hada drinking 
age under 21. All states complied 
by 1988. On its Web site, MADD 
posted a government survey 
showing that since the time this 
law was passed, alcohol-related 
fatalities have been cut in half. 
Robert Carothers, President of 
the University of Rhode Island, 
also believes that the drinking age 
should stay the same. He said that 
he opposes the Amethyst Initia- 
tive because it lets college admin- 
istrators reassign responsibility, 
“Presidents should be focusing 
on restricting large scale abuse. 
Most problems occur at parties 
where the point is not simply to 
drink, but to 
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As the Am- Presidents can't say pets Be re: 

ethyst Initia- ‘drink responsibly’ said that as an 


tive’s Web site 
explains, not all 
who signed the 
contract even 
know their de- 
finitive position 
on the drinking 
age. 

“The initiative 
says that 21 is not 
working,” McCa- 
rdell said. “Some 
[of those who 
signed] might 
want to lower the drinking age, 
some might actually want to raise 
it, but all have admitted that we 
need to make the law work bet- 
ter.” 

Despite the fact that the Initia- 
tive was created with the goal of 
promoting openness, it has been 
met with serious opposition. 

On Aug. 19, Mothers Against 
Drunk Driving (MADD) issued 
a press release that was highly 
critical of the presidents who 
support the Initiative. Laura 
Dean-Mooney, MADD’s _presi- 
dent, wrote in the press release, 
“Parents should think twice be- 
fore sending their teens to these 
colleges or any others that have 
waved the white flag on under- 
age and binge drinking polices.” 

MADD was one of the pri- 
mary participants in the push to 
raise the drinking age to 21 in the 
first place, back in 1982. At this 


that. 





Faculty and administration compromise on Dell House 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
to Gilman because the Dell House 
was never built for faculty use. 

“We are essentially housed 
in apartment suites,” Walkowitz 
said. 

In addition, while Gilman is 
located at the head of the Keyser 
(Upper) Quad, the Dell House is 
located on the edge of campus. 
This becomes especially prob- 
lematic when professors need to 
meet with students. 

“Some professors are meet- 
ing their students in the library,” 
Knight said. “Others are meeting 
them in the Greenhouse.” 

He added, however, that he 
will continue to meet students 
in his office, which he currently 
shares with two other professors. 

That the Dell House is infe- 
rior to Gilman Hall seems to be 
undisputed. The administration, 
however, has defended the rea- 
sons for the move. 

“We don’t pretend that it’s an 
ideal situation. It’s an ad hoc, in- 
terim situation for two years. We 

try to make it viable for profes- 








sors to continue their work but we 
don’t pretend that it’s as good an 
academic setting as our faculty 
deserve,” said Paula Burger, dean 
of undergraduate education. 

Once it was decided that Gil- 
man would be renovated, the 
need for faculty to move to a dif- 
ferent location followed. 

“We could have done Gilman 
wing by wing, floor by floor, but 
it would haven taken significant- 
ly longer and would have been 
more expensive and would not 
have resulted in as good a job,” 
Burger said. 

Other members of the adminis- 
tration echoed similar sentiments, 
noting that faculty would have 
been disrupted by the construc- 
tion crews had they stayed. “We 
are digging a huge hole in the 
basement. It really was not work- 
able to occupy Gilman as we were 
renovating it,” Senior Associate 
Dean for Finance and Adminis- 
tration Fred Puddester said. 

Ultimately, the Dell House was 
chosen as a space that would al- 
low some degree of collaboration. 








Many humanities classes now take place in the former living rooms of the Dell House. 


“We felt that it was very im- 
portant, because the move out 
of Gilman would last two years, 
to find a location where all the 
humanities departments could 
be housed together. We did not 
want to scatter them in trailers, 
or ad hoc office space, where the 
sense of community would be 


JHU rated lower in annual college rankings 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 


such a slight shift in rankings 
would not affect enrollment. 

Brody, as well as Director of 
Undergraduate Admissions John 
Latting, posited that students 
pay attention to many more fac- 
tors than just a magazine’s rank- 
ings when considering colleges. 
“People don’t really say, ‘This is 
third, this is seventh, etc’,” Lat- 
ting commented. Like Brody, he 
thought that the drop in ranking 
would not have any effect on en- 
rollment and said that there was 
“not a lot to worry about.” 

It’s more important for students 
to focus on what the right college 
for them is, Brody concurred, in- 
stead of what place a school ranks 
at on an “arbitrary” scale. 

Students also agreed that the 

numerical ranking, system did 


nal -_ 


not have a great effect on their 
college search. Freshmen Jon 
Joyce and Ben Goldberg agreed 
that they did not come to Hop- 
kins because of its ranking, but 
rather for other factors, such as 
the campus life. 

“Although the rankings are 
controversial due to their tenden- 
cy to give a mathematical qual- 
ity to something that many feel 
is subjective, and a few schools 
have opted not to participate, 
Hopkins will continue to sub- 
mit data to the survey,” Latting 
said. “We do pay attention [to the 
rankings], he said, “in order to 
see how the school is being mea- 
sured and what the ‘competition’ 
is doing.” 

Continuing with the competi- 
tion metaphor, he compared the 
people conducting the ranking 


process to “judges” who rated 
schools based solely on catego- 
ries such as GPA without looking 
into everything else the schools 
have to offer. 

According to the rankings, 
Hopkins had an average fresh- 
man retention rate of 97 percent, 
based on data from 2007. The 
2007 graduation rate was 91 per- 
cent, equivalent to the predicted 
graduation rate. 

Although Hopkins was ranked 
21st in selectivity with a 24 per- 
cent acceptance rate, it ranked 
third in the nation in financial 
resources. 

U.S. News and World Report 
also conducted a survey ranking 
the best hospitals in the nation. 
Johns Hopkins Hospital was 
ranked in the number one spot 
for the 18th consecutive year. 


, 
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completely disrupted,” Falk said. 

When it came time to choose 
a building, the administration 
made sure to include faculty opin- 
ion. “We coordinated between my 
office and the department chairs. 
This was a very collaborative pro- 
cess,” Puddester said. 

In response to the concerns 
raised by the faculty, the admin- 
istration has taken several steps 
to improve the situation. 

“We are providing 24/7 secu- 





rity and we are running a sepa- 
rate shuttle service that connects 
Dell House to the campus,” Pud- 
dester noted. 

In response to requests for the 
creation of a humanities lounge on 
campus, the administration plans 
to renovate the Hop Stop in Lever- 
ing into what Burger described as 
a “lounge slash living room.” 

“We're upgrading the light- 
ing so people can read a book 
and study. We're going to put 
comfortable seating in there for 
students and professors to meet. 
I think it’s going to be a nice ad- 
dition.” 

While this does not address 
the issue of office space, Wolkow- 
itz noted that it is a very positive 
development. 

“Lam very glad to hear they are 
renovating a space in Levering. I 
think that will be of great help to 
the situation,” Walkowitz said. 





because that’s still 
saying ‘drink’ and 
the law prohibits 


— PRESIDENT EMERITUS 
JOHN McCarbELL, 
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alternative to 
the Amethyst 
Initiative, he 
urges the pass- 
ing of laws 
that would 
facilitate the 
registration of 
kegs. He also 
said that pres- 
idents should 
make “coop- 
erative agree- 
ments” with bars and clubs near 
their schools. 

Sophomore Dan Pomerantz 
believes the most destructive 
drinking occurs at large parties, 
where it’s more difficult to regu- 
late who is of age and who is not. 

“There is pre-gaming in some 
on-campus residences, especially 
Wolman and McCoy, but it’s re- 
ally most likely to occur at frater- 
nity parties,” Pomerantz said. 

Schyndman said that Brody 
had this serious form of abuse in 
mind when he agreed to sign the 
Initiative. 

“Underage drinking isn't 
something that Brody deals with 
on a daily basis, but the issue is 
unavoidable when he sees lists 
of students accused of underage 
drinking, or lists of those who 
got their stomachs pumped out 
at the Union Memorial Hospital,” 
Schyndman said. 


Female-only gym hours sur- 
vey met with mixed response 


By AMY MARCO 
For the News-Letter 


The Hopkins Recreation De- 
partment, led by Department 
Head Anne Irving, recently con- 
ducted a survey among Hop- 
kins female students to evaluate 
support to create female-only 
hours in the O’Connor Recre- 
ation Center. The responses to 
Irving’s survey of 100 graduate 
and undergraduate women were 
polarized. 

The survey was issued af- 
ter Muslim women at Harvard 
University pushed for a similar 
policy last year. The women said 
they needed the special hours to 
maintain a sense of decency inte- 
gral to their faith. 

Women at Hopkins who were 
in favor of the female-only hours 
gave multiple reasons for sup- 
porting the new policy, citing 
religious values and saying that 
they would just feel more com- 
fortable working out in a same- 
sex environment. 

Critics of this’ pro- 
posed policy change 
argued that female- 
only hours would 
discriminate against 
men and make work- 
ing out inconvenient. 
Others argued that 
female-only hours 
would change the 
Recreation Center's 
social dynamic. 

However, Recre- 
ation Department 
Head Anne Irving 
noted an _ addition- 
al issue that might 
prompt a_ future 
policy change, also 
involving the Recre- 
ation Center’s demo- 
graphics. 

“We just eyeball 
where the men and 
the women tend to 
be. There are much 
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to the weight room, for example,” 
Irving pointed out. 

Additionally, “Men are less 
frequently seen in the drop-in 
classes, and it’s pretty equal at 
the rock wall. We're not going to 
gear any fitness area to one gen- 
der specifically, but we want to 
have all of these areas available 
for everyone,” Irving said. 

In an attempt to even out 
this difference, this semester 
the Recreation Center will offer 
a special class, Women in the 
Weight Room, to help instruct 
women who might have been in- 
timidated by lifting weights and 
involve them in a fitness area 
typically dominated by a male 
majority. 

Irving pointed out that the 
class will take place in the 
weight room without closing it 
to anyone else who wants to lift 
weights. 

Irving said that additional 
surveys will be issued in regards 
to female-only hours, should the 
interest arise. 





__ _ BRITNICROCKER/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Administrators recently polled 100 female students to 
fewer women who go gauge interest in women’s-only hours at the rec center. 
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courages caution 
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Residents of Charles \ illage react to possible enforcement of nuisance ordinance, which could result in eviction from homes 


; CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
fraternity. 

Councilwoman Mary Pat 
Clarke, who represents the 14th 
District of Baltimore, supports 
the neighborhood nuisance ordi- 
nance, saying, “The [police] com- 
missioner will not take the law 
lightly.” 

In November 2005, the News- 
Letter reported that the City 
Council was proposing a noise 
ordinance enforcement _ that 
would evict residents after two 
violations of the city ordinance 
in a two-year period. 

Clarke had said at the time, 
“(The proposal] was inspired by 
noise from students and loud 
parties in the northern part of 
the city.” 

But Clarke said this week that 
Hopkins and the other colleges 
of Baltimore were not the target 
of this ordinance, although she 
recognized the effect that it will 
have in college communities. 

“I would worry if you're going 
to have a party,” Clarke warned, 
since the ordinance aims to crack 
down on loud noise. 

Carrie Bennett, campus-com- 
munity liaison, has been involved 
with the ordinance since the first 
stages of its creation. 

“Students who rent or own off 
campus are possibly all in jeop- 
ardy if we don’t find some other 
way to lessen our noise impact,” 
Bennett said, who constantly 
coaches fraternities and other 
students living off campus on 
how to correctly manage a large 
party. 

Bennett also advised that 
fewer people should make less 
noise and if a place fears the 
repercussions of the neighbor- 
hood nuisance ordinance than 
the number of people should be 
kept low. 

Students, especially those liv- 
ing off campus, should all make 
themselves very aware of the in- 
ner workings of this ordinance, 





City Council President Stephanie Rawlings-Blake proposed 
the idea of expanding the Nuisance Law to include noise. 


Bennett said. 

Bennett has placed informa- 
tive advertisements in addition to 
meetings with the Inter-Fraterni- 
ty Council and coaches, trying to 
inform as many students as pos- 
sible about the noise ordinance. 

“I don’t want students to go 
into it blindly. As long as you 
understand that at any minute 
now this could happen,” Ben- 
nett said. Bennett urged athletic 
coaches to inform their athletes 
of the ordinance and to under- 
stand the responsibility of living 
off campus. 

Bennett believed that the or- 
dinance would never target resi- 
dencies where the owner lived, 
the argument being that the 
city would never make people 
homeless for noise violations. 





But students often 
affording housing 


have trouble 
and finding 
secondary housing is nearly im- 
possible in some circumstances. 
“Never do the crime if you can’t 
do the time,” Bennett warned. 

In August, the Public Nui- 
sance Ordinance was used by the 
Commission to close the Linden 
lounge, which is similar to the 
neighborhood nuisance ordi- 
nance but addresses more with 
serious crime and businesses. 

[he police recently responsed 
to a complaint made about the 
Phi Psi fraternity. According to 
Affan Sheikh, Phi Psi Chapter 
President, the police could have 
cited the neighborhood nuisance 
law but the officers chose not to 
write-up the incident. 

Commenting on this episode, 
Bennett admitted, “The biggest 
part of it in all honestly is simply 
the threat of it.” 

“Neighbors will also be aware 
of the ordinance and able to con- 
tact police accordingly,” she add- 
ed. 

Sheikh said, “No one wants to 
be the guinea pig.” 

The Neighborhood Nuisance 
Ordinance has yet to cause the 
police to close any residences in 
Baltimore City. 

After an apartment or house 
is locked up, the landlords are no 
longer able to collect rent. The 
ordinance specifically states that 
it will target the specific apart- 
ments causing the disturbance 
rather than the entire building. 

Last Monday, the Inter-Frater- 
nity Council met with Bennett 
and discussed the workings of 
the ordinance and how it should 
affect Greek life on campus. 

Rob Turning, the director of 
Greek Affairs, said that Greeks 
were “obviously not thrilled 
about [the ordinance], but under- 
stand the situation.” Many Hop- 
kins fraternities are dispersed 
throughout the neighborhoods 
in the Homewood area, and thus 
are in unique 
situations with 
their particular 
neighbors. 

Some fraterni- 
ties have strong 
community out- 
reach programs 
and attempt to 
keep their neigh- 
bors friendly. 

But the ordi- 
nance is ambigu- 
ous enough to 
allow any person 
to call the police 
and make a noise 
complaint, in- 
cluding passers- 
by, and the po- 
lice by law must 
respond. Alpha 
Epsilon Pi Chap- 
ter President, 
Zach Epstein-Pe- 
terson also spoke 
about the nui- 
sance ordinance 
and how it will 
affect his fraternity. 

AEPi suffered from a trou- 
bled last year, having at least 
half a dozen parties interrupted 
because of noise complaints. 
Epstein-Peterson has worked 
hard since named president 
to improve his relations with 
neighbors in order to avoid any 
further trouble, rather having 
minimal contact like they had 
before. Epstein-Peterson said 
that he and his brothers wilh 
have a difficult task of throw- 
ing and managing parties, but 
he added that he doesn’t blame 
neighbors. 

“If we do what we are sup- 
posed to and are responsible 
we'll be fine. There won't be any 
problems,” he said. AEPi has al- 
ready thrown a few parties this 
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City Councilwoman Mary Pat Clarke supports enforcement of Nuisance Law. 


year and have not been confront- 
ed with complaints from neigh- 
bors. 

Epstein-Peterson hopes AEPi’s 
luck can continue with some 
more hard work. 

At the same time Epstein-Pe- 
terson requests that, “every frat 
should come together, unify and 
make things happen to revoke 
this ordinance.” Epstein-Peterson 
also said the city should not have 
the ability to lock people out of 
their houses so easily. 

Sigma Alpha Epsilon chapter 
president Jack Funk commented 
that he did not foresee his fra- 
ternity having problems with 
the neighborhood nuisance law 
because its house “have not had 
a sound complaint in over two 
years.” 

Alpha Delta Phi, more com- 
monly known as Wawa, also does 
not expect to have any problems 
with Neighborhood Nuisance 
Ordinance. 

Chapter President Austin Er- 
hart remarked that the ordinance 
was “something to worry about 
but [we] are not planning on 
changing anything, unless there 
is an incident.” 

Erhart described how frater- 
nities can manage social events 
to keep them out of control and 
avoid disturbing the neighbor- 
hood peace. Wawa does not have 
any neighbors, but still prevent 
loitering to avoid conflicts. Ep- 
stein-Peterson has spoken to 
lawyers who have recommended 
contacting the ACLU. 

Although it is reported that 
fraternities have charged for ad- 
mission, Hopkins fraternity pres- 
idents said they find other means 
to pay for the social events. 

These ordinances and their 
ability to lock up a house is an- 
other tool for the city to crack 
down on parties. 


Clarke also spoke of Baltimore 


City’s vice squad — a division of 
the BPD that targets gambling, 
prostitution and illegal sale of 
liquor. The vice squad made a 
2005 raid on a house occupied by 
Hopkins students. The undercov- 
er operation also involved Mary- 
land state police who charged the 
students with multiple felonies. 

A similar operation was made 
out to be a very real possibility by 
both Clarke and Bennett. Clarke 
continuously said, “It is against 
the law to charge for a party un- 
less you have a one day liquor 
license.” 

Bennett had similar warnings, 
saying, “Every student must be 
forewarned about charging at 
the door. If you wish to provide 





















alcohol to your guests it must be 
for free.” 

In the early stages of the writ- 
ing of the ordinance Bennett, 
aware of the bill, wrote a letter 
describing some of the problems 
she foresaw in the ordinance. 

The first concern was house 
police would measure noise vio- 
lations and what the parameters 
of a violation were. 

The second concern of Ben- 
nett’s was the enforcement of the 
nuisance law and whether the 
closed property would be moni- 
tored to ensure that no one was 
living there. 


| is a step in the 





Congressional act requires 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
them if they’re useless and you 


| can’t get a discount from a good 
| friend either.” 


A significant change in the 
HEOA was the increase of the 
maximum amount of aid that 
students may receive from the 
federal government in the form 
of Pell Grants and Loans. 

“The increase in the autho- 
rized amount of the Federal Pell 
Grant program 





transparency in college costs 


middle class family. Even though 
the FAFSA (Free Application for 
Federal Student Aid) may make it 
seem like your parents can afford 
college, it doesn’t take into ac- 
count other obligations, such as 
supporting family members over- 
seas. Instead of raising the limit 
for people who already qualify, 
it would be nice to see them in- 
crease the bracket so more stu- 
dents can qualify to receive these 





right direction,” 
Amoroso wrote. 
“The level of 
grant assistance 
provided by the 
federal govern- 
ment (and many 
states) has not 
kept pace with 
the actual costs 
incurred by stu- 
dents.” 

Amoroso 
noted, however, 
that the plan 
may not auto- 
matically translate into larger 
awards for students. 

“Federal funding for the Pell 
Grant program is determined 
through a separate appropria- 
tions process within Congress. 
Historically, the appropriated 
levels for the program are usu- 
ally lower than the authorized 
ones, which means the poten- 
tial increases go unfunded,” he 
pointed out. “Time will tell how 
large the benefit will be to stu- 
dents.” 

Deshpande believes that rais- 
ing grant limits would not benefit 
her or other students in a similar 
financial situation. 

“Tt doesn’t make as much of 
a difference if you come from a 
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The increase in the 
authorized amount of 
the Federal Pell Grant 
program is a step in 
the right direction. 
— VINCENT AMOROSO, 
DirECTOR OF STUDENT 
FINANCIAL AID 





grants and 
scholarships,” 
she said. 


In the fallout 
of the private 


loan scandal 
last year, in 
which the il- 
legal _relation- 


ships between 
several private 
lenders and uni- 
versities came 
to light, the 
HEOA will now 
require colleges 
to state in detail 
their reason for 
recommending certain lenders. 
Private lenders will also have to 
give more detailed descriptions of 
the terms of student loans. 

According to Amoroso, this 
portion of the legislation may not 
pertain to Hopkins as much, as 
the school does not partner nor 
recommend specific lenders. 

“As a service to students, we do 
make available some tools which 
assist in comparing private loans 
and their related costs,” he said. 
“However, the University does not 
endorse or recommend any lender, 
and students always have the right 
to select the educational loan pro- 
vider of their choice. The Universi- 
ty is already well within the scope 
of this portion of the law.” 


CORRECTIONS | 





There were no errors reported in the last edition of the Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
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verizon 


INTERNET YOU NEED 
WITHOUT THE PHONE 
LINE YOU DON'T! 


Special Offer for College Students 


Now you can get Verizon High Speed Internet with no landline 
phone service for as low as $26.99 per month (for speeds up to 768 
Kbps) for new orders. Perfect for studying — and socializing. 

| e Speeds up to 7.1 Mbps available 

| e Student-friendly 9-month contract 
e Pay by credit card 
e Share the cost with roommates with a wireless router 






INTERNET ASLOW AS 
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26 PERMONTH | — ee 
FOR 768 KBPS j C 

















WHY WAIT? | 
CALL 1.877.809.7657 VISIT verizon.com/college 
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: $49 HSI early termination fee. Rate increases after first nine months. One-time charges of up to $55. Add’! charges, taxes and terms apply. 
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$8 admission 


AQUARIUM 


BALTIMORE 
aqua.org 


PRICES:DIVE, 
FRIDAYSEFIVE 


Get to the Inner Harbor FREE aboard Medio Partners: 
the Baltimore Collegetown Shuttle, GU /Fox\45| 
Friday-Sunday! BALTIMORE 


SEPTEMBER 5 - MARCH 27 


Saturday, September 13 
FREE ADMISSION WITH COLLEGE ID! 


WIN, PLACE, SHOW 
YOUR SCHOOL 


SPIRIT 


We'll name a race for the school 


represented by the most students and alums 


towson town center 
se ab All entries have a chance to win awesome 


the mall in columbia prizes including gift certificates to Best Buy, 
Fells Point Futon, Buffalo Wild Wings 
and more 


Enter at the College Pride Welcome Center 
in front of Longshots Bar, 
first-floor grandstand from 
11:30am — 2:30pm 


BUFFALO WILD WINGS 
= GRILLS BAR € = 


GREAT FOOD & DRINK SPECIALS 


22 oz. Coors Light $3.25 
Black-Eyed Susan $3.00 
College Punch $3.00 


Slider $1.50 
Spicy Chicken Tenders $3.50 


Live Racing Wednesday thru Saturday 
1:10pm Post Time 
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Fire destroys 
Waverly’s 
Memorial 
Stadium Park 


A fire of unknown 
destroyed a community play- 
ground on Tuesday, Sept. 9. The 
playground, owned by the Y of 
Central Maryland, was located at 
the site of the old Memorial Sta- 
dium on 33rd Street. The $350,000 
project which took three years to 
build was funded by donations 
from Baltimore city residents and 
money raised by local schoolchil- 


cause 


dren 

The playground was consid- 
ered a central part of the Waverly 
community and was considered 
a popular and safe haven for 
children. A spokesperson from 
Mayor Sheila Dixon’s office com- 
mented that the city is dedicated 
to rebuilding the community 
center. 


— Phyllis Zhu 


Boston 

University seeks 
to ban cigarette 
sales on campus 


In an effort to reduce smok- 
ing among the younger popula- 
tion, health regulators in Boston 
are seeking to pass a law that 
would ban the sale of cigarettes 
on college campuses. 


[he new law also includes the 
banning of smoking on restau- 
rant patios as well as the sale of 
cigarettes in convenience stores 
and pharmacies. 

If passed, the 
into effect next year and would 
give Boston one of the most 
stringent laws against smoking 
in public. 

Those opposed doubt that 
the law would be effective in 
preventing young people from 
smoking as smokers could find 


law would go 


alternative off-campus _ stores 
where they could buy ciga- 
rettes 


— Phyllis Zhu 


U.C.L.A. 
professor 
protests black 
admissions 


Professor of Political Science 
Tim Groseclose abruptly re- 
signed Aug. 28 from the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles in 
protest of what he considered to 
be illegal affirmative action ad- 
missions. 

Groseclose was a member of 
the Committee on Undergradu- 
ate Admissions and Relations 
at U.C.L.A., and accused the 
University’s admissions office 
of admitting black students un- 
fairly. 

He alleged that the commit- 
tee members could discern the 
applicants’ race through the 
style of their writing in admis- 








sion essays, 
and that 
these appli- 
cants were 
admitted 
based on 
| their race. 

Grose- 
| close filed 
| a public re- 
| port against 
| the suppos- 
| edly biased 
| decisions of 
| 

j 








the commit- 
tee. 
HTTP;//EPICA-AWARDS.COM — Phyllis 
A new proposal would ban cigarettes sales on Boston campuses. Zhu 
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Young residents protested the construction of a retirement home in Roland Park. 


Roland Park 
protests against 
retirement home 
construction 


Recently signs along the lines 
of “Keep the Park in Roland 
Park” and “Nature Not Bricks= 
Roland Park” have been sprout- 
ing up in the Baltimore neighbor- 
hood — one of the oldest planned 
communities of the city and the 
country. 

Plans to build a new, size- 
able home for the elderly on the 
30-acre lot of the neighborhood 
country club have sparked out- 
rage among the younger resi- 
dents who believe that the beauti- 
ful landscape, an essential aspect 
that characterizes the commu- 
nity and gives it its name, should 
be preserved. 

The country club has an- 
nounced its plans to sell the lot 
to the Keswick Multi-Care Cen- 
ter, which intends to build inde- 
pendent-living units, assisted- 
living units, a nursing facility 
and an underground parking 
garage. 

Residents are struggling to 
save the park while accommo- 
dating Roland Park’s elderly who 
experience difficulty entering 
the retirement homes that are 
already established. The mayor 
and City Council have not yet 
approved the construction of the 
new building. 

— Phyllis Zhu 
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Study finds Duke 
legacy students 
underperform in 
the classroom 


Duke University legacy stu- 
dents perform, on average, at a 
lower level than the non-legacy 
students, according to a recent 
report conducted by Duke pro- 
fessor of Sociology Kenneth 
Spenner and graduate student 
Nathan Martin. 

The study, entitled “A Social 
Portrait of Legacies at an Elite 
University,” discovered _ that 
in comparison to non-legacy 
students, legacies earn lower 
SAT scores and freshman let- 
ter grades and are less likely to 
major in the sciences. The study 
also noted that legacy students 
expressed a slightly lower as- 
sessment of their own academic 
abilities. 

However, according to the 
study, the difference between 
the grades received by legacy 
students and those of non-lega- 
cy students virtually disappears 
by the time the students gradu- 
ate. 

While the administration de- 
fends taking legacy status into 
consideration as it develops and 
preserves a network of alums, 
critics feel that taking legacy 
status is unfair to other qualified 
applicants to earn acceptance 
into Duke. 

— Leah Mainiero 


the skills 


of a nurse and the resp 


Police officers 
and students 
clash at ECU 

football game 


Football fans at East Carolina 
University claimed that they 
were victims of excessive police 
force after officers attempted 
to prevent fans from entering 
the ECU field in celebration of 
the Pirates’ 24-3 win over West 
Virginia on Sunday. Witness- 
es claim that officers tackled 
or pushed several fans to the 
ground as they swarmed the 
ECU field. 

Over 12 complaints have been 
filed with the ECU Police De- 
partment after the apparently 
rough treatment of several stu- 
dents was witnessed by specta- 
tors. The officers’ alleged rough 
treatment of the fans drew boos 
and catcalls from the crowd that 
stormed the field in celebration 
of the victory. 

Investigators are reviewing 
video tapes, photos and even 
YouTube postings to determine 
the validity of the complainants’ 
claims. 

Over 100 police officers on- 
duty at the game were instructed 
to deter fans from swarming onto 
the field after the game. 

Officers arrested one fan who 
rushed onto the field after the 
game. Two other spectators were 
arrested off of the field while the 
game was still in play. 

— Leah Mainiero 
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The enforcement of an anti-hazing law led 
to the firing of a PLNU dorm supervisor. 


Dorm director at 
PLNU fired for 
hazing male 
students 


A Point Loma Nazarene Uni- 
versity dorm director was fired 
for hazing students. The dorm di- 
rector at the Christian university 
forced male students to march to 
the ocean only in shorts for a 2 
a.m. swim. Although it has been a 
tradition of the University to dis- 
cipline the students, hazing is il- 
legal in the state of California and 
under federal law. Parents have 
protested this practice, and Uni- 
versity officials have condemned 
the act of the dorm director. 

— Phyllis Zhu 
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Police officers tackled several fans to the ground at the ECU football field on Sunday. 
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Choose your haircut, 


don't let it 


had long hair. I was six. | 

cut it to above my shoul- 

ders. I didn’t like it. I 

grew it out long again. 

I was thirteen. I cut it to 
above my shoulders. I didn’t like 
it. | grew it out long again. I was 
eighteen. I cut it to my shoulders. 
I liked it. I got a bad trim. I cut it 
boy short. 

I cut my hair short (the first 
short, not the super-short) this 
last year for two reasons. Firstly, I 
was itching for change. Secondly, 
[had started looking at girls’ hair 
around campus, and I was hor- 
rified by how much dead weight 
was being carried around. Didn't 
they know how much healthier 
their hair would look if they took 
off four inches? It made me look 
at my own long hair, which I had 
been so dedi- 
cated to. 

Long hair 
has a glam- 
orous repu- 
tation in our 
society. The popular belief is that 
men prefer long hair to short 
hair. Short hair is often seen as 
an older women’s cut, and no one 
(not even the actual older wom- 
en) wants to look like “an older 
woman.” 

Side note: my first day into 
work with my new boy cut, my 
boss said, “I know why you cut 
your hair like that! For the bars! 
You look at least 22.” 

Take a look at the characters 
in recent popular trend-setting 
shows and movies: Serena and 
Blair in Gossip Girl, Carrie in the 
Sex and the City movie — all of 
them have long, flowing locks. 

Of course, it doesn’t actually 
matter what Leighton Meester 
or Sarah Jessica Parker’s natural 
hair looks like, because they have 
on-hand stylists who can make 
their hair look gorgeous with any 
type of cut. Most of us don’t have 
that sort of help. I’m so low main- 
tenance with my hair that I’m too 
lazy to use hair gel (which the 
stylist advised me to use for my 
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choose you 


boy cut). 


However, there is also an op- 


posite camp — the Victoria Beck- 
ham and Katie Holmes followers 
— who are taking off the inches 
and keeping it short. 

Now I've gotten two extreme 
haircuts in the last six months, 
and while I like the boy cut, I’m 
growing my hair out again, and 
as it'll be hitting all the different 
lengths, I'll be able to see what 
fits me best. 

I'm enjoying changing it up, 


but I realized that a gal shouldn't | 
go about cutting her hair just for | 
the sake of cutting it. Cut it to | 


find something good. 


Maybe your current cut is the | 


cat’s meow, the best for you. Anna 
Wintour, one of the (if not the) 
most influential fashion icons of 
our times, has 
worn her hair 
in its signature 
bob since she 
was___ fourteen. 
She is now 58. 


But a lot of girls and women live | 


long and die hard for their wrong 
haircuts. 


On the recent reality show | 


Shear Genius, models were 


brought in each week for the | 
contestants to cut and style their | 


hair. And almost without fail 
every week, there was one lip- 
biting, eyebrow raising model 
who didn’t want the contestant 
to cut three inches off her hair 
or put in highlights. Didn’t they 
understand what would be done 
to their hair if they volunteered 
to appear on a hair stylist reality 
show? 

And every time, when the 
contestant finally got their way, 
the cut was so much fresher and 
more flattering. 

For me, though, I don’t think I 
could ever find one ‘til death ‘do. 
I can’t imagine that there is just 
one haircut that will look good 
on me, so I'll keep on cutting and 
growing and cutting again. And 
you know, I was thinking about 
going blonde... 























COURTESY OF WWWFADEDYOUTHBLOG.COM AND WWW.Z.ABOUT.COM 
Celebrities sport both the long and short hair styles that hit it right on the mark. 





rom the outside, 
Paul Chen’s Hong 
Kong Restaurant 
has a_ decidedly 


plain appearance. A 
large yellow sign evokes images 
of New York City’s Chinatown of 
decades ago, and the weathered 
25th Street facade isn’t exactly 
21st-century. Even upon entering 
the dimly-lit eating area, there is 
a feel to the place that doesn’t 
merit any description other than 
| “ordinary Chinese take-out.” 

On this weekend, a short buf- 
fet counter sits empty among 
| 12 tables, a painting of koi fish 
| and a bamboo carving painting 
hang from the walls, and paper 
lanterns dangle from the ceiling. 
Sitting down, the silverware is 
| mismatched and the tacky plas- 
tic flowers are drooping. 

But don’t let the lack of mod- 
| ern lighting and outdated deco- 
rations deter you; The food more 
| than makes up for the lack of 
ambiance, and the free delivery 
to Hopkins seals the deal. 

Chen’s menu, written in both 
Chinese and English, offers ty pi- 
| cal Chinese-American dishes as 
well as dishes that are only found 
in the most au- 
thentic Chinese 
restaurants. No- 
tably, Chen’s of- 
fers Peking duck, 
steamed whole 
fish with ginger and Mapo tofu. 

Additionally, they have entire 
menu sections devoted to lobster, 
scallop, lamb and sizzling platter 
dishes. Choosing an entrée from 
a 200-dish menu was somewhat 
overwhelming, however. 

Chen’s offers the traditional 
staples I’ve come to expect from 
a typical Chinese take-out res- 
taurant in the middle of a me- 





h, another school 

year begins. 

No doubt I am 

too late to warn 

freshmen of what 
not to do with their newly-found 
nocturnal liberty. Instead, I am 
going to write about my newest 
pet peeve: soy product. 

Soy has taken over my life. 
Starbucks: soy chai. With my 
Lucky Charms: vanilla Silk. At 
the vegetarian barbeque: dried 
soy and roasted pepper kabobs. 

Fair enough, I get the obses- 
sion. Soy is yummy, it’s a useful 
substitute for vegetarians and 
lactose intolerants and for the 
rest of us it’s a healthy addition 
to our diets. So why the peevish- 
ness on my part? Because I like 
cow products, and soy, as of now, 
has a spotty future. 

Soy protein is such a good 
supplement, or even substitute, 





for animal products because it 
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tropolis: General 
[sao’s, wonton 
soup, pork-fried 
rice and all their 


brethren. There 
are also some 
crazier, wild- 


card items that 
catch the eye, 
like honey-fried 
bananas. 

For diners 
with dietary 
restrictions, 
the vegetarian 
menu is relative- 





ALL YOU CAN EAT 


SMORGASBORD. 


EOE ONG AP 


ly large, and in- Rimi eee | Pie ve aya git 
cludes false-meat ASH & CHINESL F 
and ___ vegetable 

meals, appetiz- 


ers and soups. 
The vegetables I 
ordered — sau- 
téed broccoli, 
carrots and snap 
peas were 
crisp and fresh. 
The seafood was also top-notch. 
Both the scallops and the jumbo 
shrimp were of Inner Harbor 
quality and tasted very fresh. 

The Mapo tofu, however, came 
in a very thick, bland sauce. Paul 
Chen’s adjusts spici- 
ness to your taste, so 
if you order there, 
specify exactly how 
you want your food 
prepared. 

One particular dish worth 
noting is the eggplant in garlic 
sauce. Ask for it to be roasted, 
not fried. It is melt-in-your- 
mouth delicious. The sesame 
chicken and shrimp lo mein, 
two classics of Chinese-Ameri- 
can cuisine, were very well re- 
ceived by my fellow diners. 

The meal comes with enough 
rice to go around, and overall the 


naturally contains all the essen- 
tial amino acids. Soy products 
have less fat than animal prod- 
ucts and they contain an abun- 
dance of other minerals. 

Recent studies have concluded 
that soy can do wonders for your 
heart and your bones. Soy is high 
in isoflavones, a kind of plant 
hormone called phytoestrogen, 
which resembles human estro- 
gen. Isoflavones are proving to 
be of great interest to researchers 
everywhere and have been shown 
to help reduce the risk of arterial 
plaque and coronary heart dis- 
ease. 

The FDA determined that 25 
daily grams of soy protein can 
reduce the risk of heart disease. 
A high soy diet helps lower levels 
of low density lipoproteins (the 
bad ones that carry bad choles- 
terol) while preserving levels of 
high density lipoproteins (the 
good ones) because of the anti- 


Sexpert says: Selj-confidence ts the key to bedroom success 


elcome to 

the male 

sex column. 

Written by 

men, for 
men (mostly, but with benefits 
for female readers) and deemed 
cool by men. 

So I am writing for men. About 
sex. What do you guys want? 
More sex? Better sex? Sex with the 
women (or men) of your choosing? 
More likely you want all of the 


above, and I do not blame you. 


This means, though, that you 


will be asking yourselves what 


the objects of your sexual desires 
want. And they want what they 
call the “perfect man.” 

The perfect man is actually 
the comfortable man. The capable 
man. Put him 

in any  situa- 


tion, and he . eee 
will not lose his With more rapp 9 
cool. He IS the you can worry even 
b 

wea Sey less about what 

we can all be do or say and 
stressed, but he eC ny 

has dealt with simply enjoy the 
stress before, 

and he has al. Present moment. 


top. He is not bothered by stress. 
Stress is simply a way of tell- 
ing him that he now has to ad- 
just to something in his environ- 
ment, or himself; it is not telling 
him to freak out, get upset, an- 
gry, or sad. Two advantages 
here: 1) This is clearly a more 


as 











enjoyable way to live (kind of by 
definition), and 2) This is very at- 
tractive to people. 

“But Pierce! Why?” 

Because getting stressed is an 
indication that one is genuinely 
threatened. Meaning you have 
doubts that you will fare well in 
the coming future. 

I ask you, reasonable reader, 
would you, interested in main- 
taining your own growth and 
welfare, pursue a person who 
continually doubts his or her 
welfare? 

No way! You want someone 
who will be around, who will 
constantly be offering more. 
Someone who is capable. 

“Pierce! How do I become capa- 
ble?” 

Well, the 
comfortable 
man is the ca- 
pable man. If 
we are talk- 
ing 100 percent 
perfect, then he 
can be a rock, 
a tiger, a sex 
god, a worm, a 
desk, a sensitive 
boyfriend or a 
pencil. He can 
stand perfectly 
still, roar, make anyone climax, 
wriggle on the dance floor, support 
a friend’s foot, listen and under- 
stand and scrape himself against 
paper in order to leave a mark. 

Hardly anyone is 100 percent 
capable, but those who are close 
generally have dealt with two 


4 


sets of overarching categories of 
their lives. 

The first set is more well 
known: It is the spiritual, intel- 
lectual, emotional and_physi- 
cal. This is dealt with all over so 
I will leave it at that. Just know 
to improve your 
weaker _ areas. 
Anyone consid- 
ered a “master” 
of one of these 
usually has some 
competence in the other three. 

The other set of categories is 
more a division of people and is 
lesser known. There are visuals, 
audios, kinos and digitals. Most 
of the world is visual, as sight 
takes up a large portion of our 
understanding of the world. To 
develop a more comprehensive 
perspective, one must under- 
stand through as many means as 
possible. 

These are the main categories. 
They will also allow for more, 
stronger connections with oth- 
ers, as you will be better able to 
understand them. 

It may seem a trivial matter, 
but when a kino asks an audio, 
“You feel me?” the audio may be 
more likely to respond with “Yeah 
I hear you.” So if you continue the 
common metaphor, you win more 
rapport; See what I mean? 

With more rapport, you can 
worry even less about what to 
do or say and simply enjoy the 
present moment. This builds at- 
traction, because effort commu- 

‘nicates neediness. Neediness is a 
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turnoff. No one pursues the guy 
asking people to like him. Fur- 
thermore, once the attraction is 
laid, so will be the attracted. 

The place where living in your 
head is the worst is in bed. Just 
stop thinking and go at it, kid! 

This is where 
the investment 
pays off. You set 
up the rapport, 
you now have a 
connection. You 
can better read and communicate 
to your sex partner without hav- 
ing to say, “Wait, no, other way, 
aim higher.” 

Now you can save your ener- 
gy for words like, “Yeah, you like 
that, you greasy whore.” Way 
more preferable to hear. 

There are little tests online 
you can take to see which catego- 
ry you fall into. I am digital, big 
time, and IJ have a feeling a lot of 
Hopkins students are. Then work 
on the ones for which you have 
the lowest ranking. 

If it is audio, take music theory 
(I am doing this) or a second lan- 
guage. 

If visual, try art. 

Digital is logic-based so try 
philosophy and practice articulat- 
ing concepts or ideas you have. 

Kino? Try being a little more 
sensitive, thinking less and also 
using more physical contact in 
the course of conversation. 

When you master all these, the 
sex will come, and so will you, 
and more importantly, so will 
(s)he... 








portions for most meals are very 
sizable. The sauces in all the dish- 
es were typical for Chinese take- 
out, but seemed to taste lighter, 
less greasy and more flavorful, 
possibly because the restaurant 
cooks with 100 percent vegetable 
oil. 

Thankfully, prices were about 
average. A small typical entree 
is anywhere from $5 for a simple 


Looking for authentic Chinese food? Chen's delivers 


ANGELI BUENO/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Paul Chen’s Hong Kong Restaurant provides tasty and surprisingly affordable authentic Chinese cuisine. 





Chow Mein to $7 for seafood 
dishes. For the more authentic 
dishes, prices start creeping up 
to the $15 mark. 

So, if you eventually navigate 
through the long list of entrees and 
dodge the Mapo tofu and the more 
Americanized dishes, you can 
look forward to an overall pleasant 
experience ordering at Paul Chen’s 
Hong Kong Restaurant. 





PAUL CHEN’S HONG KONG 
RESTAURANT 








Location: 2426 N. Charles St. 


Minimum for Delivery: $10 
Last Delivery: 10:45 p.m. 
Hours: Mon - Fri 11:00 a.m. - 11:00 p.m. 


Sat - Sun 12:00 p.m. 





oxidant properties of isoflavones. 
By preventing the oxidation of 
low density lipoproteins, isofla- 
vones lower the risk of cholester- 
ol buildup in your arteries. 

Isoflavones may also prove to 
help prevent certain kinds of can- 
cer. Because they resemble es- 
trogen, isoflavones can compete 
with estrogen at receptor sites, 
blocking the body’s response to 
excessive estrogen. 

The two soy isoflavones, daid- 
zein and genis- 
tein, have proven 
to be helpful in 
preventing bone 
breakdown and 
increasing bone 
mineral content and density. Soy 
isoflavones are actually similar in 
structure to the synthetic estro- 
gens tamoxifen and ipriflavone, 
which are used to prevent os- 
teoporosis. Soy may prove to be 
a great way to naturally prevent 
unwanted early bone crackling. 

Soy has sparked up a lot of 
controversy. Isit really the dream 
bean? Will it really replace cocoa 
beans and Jack’s magic beans on 
my list of awesome beanliness? 
Probably not. 

Unfortunately, soy is not quite 
the wonder that many would 
love to read about. Soy contains 
an abundance of goodies, but it 
doesn’t always let you have them. 
Although soybeans are high in 
calcium, phosphorus, magne- 
sium, iron and zinc, they also 
have high levels of phytic acid, 
which binds to these minerals in 
the digestive tract and inhibits 
their absorption by the body. 

Most studies say that their 
results are inconclusive. In 2006, 
the American Heart Association 
reviewed its stand on soy and soy 
isoflavone supplements and de- 
cided that soy isoflavones do not 
reduce cholesterol significantly 
enough to be recommended for 
heart disease prevention. 
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Soy: A dream bean or a dangerous carcinogen? 


Some studies are in such inde- 
cisive turmoil that they say the 
aforementioned anti-estrogenic 
effects of isoflavones may actu- 
ally increase the risk of breast 
cancer, not reduce it. 

In June 2008, a study conducted 
by the Harvard School of Pub- 
lic Health linked soy products to 
lower sperm counts. Because of 
the increased amount of estrogen- 
like chemicals in the body, sperm 
count was significantly decreased 
— as much as 50 
percent. Although 
this is unlikely to 
make normal men 
infertile, those 
with already low 
sperm counts may suffer. 

Ah! So we see soy is not the 
greatest replacement for cows. 
But it is true that sometimes soy 
is a wonderful alternative, if 
not as phenomenally stomach- 
churning as was first thought. 
Soy is still lower in fat and higher 
in fiber than many other foods, 
like hamburgers, and if you'd 
like a cup of Silk with your Cin- 
namon Toast Crunch, I certainly 
wouldn't begrudge you. 

To maximize your soy ben- 
efits, stick with fermented soy 
products. Unfermented soy 
products, such as soy milk, tofu, 
soy ice cream, soy chips and soy 
burgers still contain high levels 
of the miserable phytic acid and 
some trypsin inhibitors, which 
may stunt growth. 

Try instead the fermented soy 
products, such as natto, tempeh 
and miso. Fermentation removes 
phytic acid and other nasties. But 
remember, moderation is key. Soy 
is still a nice friendly legume, just 
like the lima bean. Don’t eat too 
much of it and still expect to live 
to 150. Same goes for grease, alco- 
hol, broccoli and violence. Do not 
eat a Portuguese Man O’ War ora 
Siamese fighting fish and expect 

to live to 150. 


Do you have wisdom to share? 
Are you interested in: 


fitness 


sex 


* dining 
* fashion 
* or do you have an idea of your own? 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter is looking for 
columnists! 
Contact news@jhunewsletter.com by 
Monday, September 15, to find out how to apply. 
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Curbing binge drinking 


Binge drinking is undoubtedly a major 
problem on college campuses throughout 
the nation, including here at Hopkins. Auto- 
mobile accidents, sexual violence, academic 
failure and overdose are among the many 
potential consequences of drinking to excess. 
National surveys have shown that 44 percent 
of college students engage in binge drinking, 
which is generally considered the consump- 
tion of five or more drinks for men or four 
or more for women within a period of about 
two hours. Of course, many of these students 
are underage. 

In response to this national crisis, nearly 
130 college presidents, including President 
Brody, signed a petition calling for a reevalu- 
ation of the legal drinking age, which is 21 
in every state due to a federal law which 
ties state drinking laws to federal highway 
funds. This page agrees that, as the petition 
puts it, “twenty-one is not working.” How- 
ever, we are not convinced that lowering the 
minimum drinking age would work either. 

Laws regarding the consumption of alco- 
hol, like all other laws regulating behavior, 
need to balance a concern for public health 
and a commitment to individual rights. Crit- 
ics of the current drinking age, including 
the petition itself, argue that it is unfair that 
citizens as young as 18 can vote and serve 
in the military, yet are barred from consum- 
ing alcohol. This is a point worth consider- 
ing when reevaluating the drinking age, 
but the problem does not lie in safe alcohol 
consumption. The problem, rather, lies in the 
tens of thousands of college students who 


are involved in alcohol-related car accidents, 
or who wind up in emergency rooms due to 
the life-threatening effects of alcohol intoxi- 
cation. 

lo address the effects of binging, we must 
address the underlying culture of drinking 
on college campuses. Studies have demon- 
strated that this culture can be somewhat 
altered through a combination of legal and 
economic pressures such as strong state and 
local drunk-driving policies and the limita- 
tion of happy hours at bars. 

Aneven more effective means of curtailing 
binge drinking is education. This is where the 
Hopkins community can make a significant 
difference. The administration, along with 
students’ help, should institute substantive 
and personal education programs that teach 
safe drinking behavior. 

It is also important for students to look 
out for their peers and make sure that they 
are not drinking to excess. An event in the 
vein of “Sexcapades” would be an effective, 
entertaining way to educate students on safe 
alcohol use. 

We appreciate President Brody’s willing- 
ness to address this difficult and controversial 
issue. Signing the petition was not the safest 
choice to make, as many presidents of our 
so-called “peer schools,” such as Penn and 
Chicago, have yet to sign the petition. While 
a reevaluation of our country’s drinking age 
is long overdue, the actual age may be negli- 
gible. In order to curtail excessive drinking, 
we must change the binge drinking culture, 
and we can begin here at Hopkins. 


Notse ordinance goes too far 


The new Baltimore nuisance ordinance 
seems to have been conceived with good in- 
tentions. It claims to address late night noisy 
revelry that surrounds bars and even some 
restaurants in neighborhoods across the city. 
City Council members have argued the ad- 
dition of “noise” to the list of nuisances that 
are punishable under the Baltimore city po- 
lice code should heal “one negative aspect” 
of the urban experience. But it is clear that 
this proposal was really inspired by noise 
from students and loud parties in northern 
Baltimore. College students stand to be the 
most easily targeted by this ordinance. 

The new ordinance, an update of a City 
Council proposal in 2005, is riddled with 
vague terms and definitions. “Unlawful 
noise” remains difficult to define and the or- 
dinance gives city police extensive power to 
make their own personal judgments. The im- 
position of this policy, which threatens Bal- 
timore homeowners and Hopkins students 


with eviction if twice found in violation in 
a six month period, has major obstacles, the 
most obvious being in city-wide noise sur- 
veillance by police. The ambiguities of this 
noise statute hampers enforcement. The City 
Council must identify a more objective mea- 
surement. Because what annoys one person 
may not annoy another. 

If it can’t be avoided, students should con- 
front the ordinance proactively and improve 
relations with their neighbors. Fraternities 
and houses that host parties must exercise 
better planning and limit loitering on front 
lawns. But ultimately, there is little students 
can do to circumvent anonymous passersby 
who report what they perceive as nuisance 
activity. Rather than throwing up their 
hands at what they call inaction on the part 
of the University, the City Council should 
work with college administrators to address 
the issue of noise rather than passing exces- 
sive and unreasonable legislation. 





Gender and the gym 


The rec center recently polled 100 female 
students to gauge support for female-only 
hours in Hopkins’s athletic facilities. The 
poll, consisting of self-selected volunteers, 
concluded that there is division on campus 
regarding this proposal. This page supports 
the introduction of female only-gym hours, 
but with certain qualifications and caveats. 

An egalitarian institution such as Hopkins 
must be tolerant of a wide variety of lifestyles, 
even those that may seem non-egalitarian. 
Female-only gym hours would potentially 
allow many women, who otherwise feel ex- 
cluded, to make full use of the rec center. 
This proposal should not be thought of cater- 
ing only to religious female students who are 
obligated to maintain standards of modesty 
(though undoubtedly this would account for 
many attendees), but to any women who feel 
uncomfortable exercising around men. 

The most important qualification, of 
course, is the existence of any real interest 
in the proposal. The poll that the adminis- 
tration conducted was insufficient. Though 

according to this survey, roughly 50 per- 
cent of the student body supports female- 
only hours, it is unclear how many women 
would actually take advantage of such a 
time slot. The poll was conducted online, 
and the first hundred to participate were 
included in the results. The results of this 
methodology cannot possibly considered 
conclusive in any way. Finally, the survey 
was conceived and carried out by the Hop- 
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kins administration, not at the bequest of 
any student group. 

The lack of any conclusive information 
concerning student interest does not mean 
that we cannot take steps to see how much 
interest is out there. Of course, if this pro- 
posal is realized, then many men’s schedules 
(and those of women who prefer working 
out in a co-ed setting) may be disrupted. Ac- 
commodation works both ways. There are 
many men on this campus who work or exer- 
cise at the rec center and it would be difficult 
to keep all men out the rec center at specific 
times of day. 

In order to accommodate both groups, the 
University should use a smaller on-campus 
gym where single-sex hours would not in- 
convenience many students and employees 
of the University. The gym in Charles Com- 
mons, for instance, would be a realistic com- 
promise that would allow people who want 
single-sex hours to work out in a comfortable 
setting. The University could easily install 
curtains that could cover the large windows 
in the Charles Commons gym, providing a 
more private place to exercise. 

Additionally, if the University is going to 
be polling to gauge women’s interest in these 
time slots, it is only fair to poll men’s interest 
in men-only hours as well. Just as there may 
be women who are uneasy exercising around 
men, there may be male students who are 


uncomfortable exercising in the presence of 


women. 
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ity. Letters must include the name, address and telephone number | 
of the author. Only one author’s name may be included. Groups, | 
teams and other organizations may not submit letters, only indi- | 
viduals. The News-Letter reserves the right to limit the number of | 


letters printed. 
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Palin hail mary 
( dangerous 
move by McCain 


By OMAR QURESHI 


The fireworks and light shows in 
tandem with sellout crowds and impas- 
sioned speeches have made this con- 
vention season the best in a very long 
time. The politicians were fiery, the at- 
tacks pointed yet poignant and the buzz 
was way up. |, along with the rest of 
America, was thrilled at this spectacle 
because these conventions are the most 
important events of the election. 

Or so I'm told. Thanks cable news. 


Perhaps the shining star of all of the | 
political excitement has been Sarah Palin, | 


John McCain’s running mate. She deliv- 
ered a brilliantly executed speech at the 
Republican National Convention. In fact, 
her speech drew 37 million viewers — 
just a million shy of Barack Obama’s re- 


cord-breaking Democratic National Con- | 


vention speech. This has led the media 
to wonder as to whether or not Palin will 
make a good vice president. Naturally, 
the media agrees that she is not the right 


candidate for for the No. 2 spot. Given | 


that they tend to get predictions wrong 
(Read: Giuliani winning nomination and 
Clinton beating Obama), this may actu- 
ally be a good sign. 

Nevertheless, it is quite natural for 
people to be skeptical about a woman 
who is a moose burger-eating, NRA 


card-carrying hockey mom. As it turns | 


out, these skepticisms are very correct- 
ly placed, and Palin is not in any shape 
or form ready to be Vice President of the 
United States. There are three important 
issues that show why there is no reason 
for Palin to have even been considered 
for this high position. 

1. Experience, schmexperience 

The biggest complaint McCain has 
had with Obama has been his relative 
inexperience. In this defining moment 
in our nation’s history, McCain has ar- 
gued, somewhat reasonably, that expe- 
rience is necessary to face the ills that 
plague us domestically and internation- 
ally. While it is easy to see how Obama’s 
message of change would prevail over 
this, at least McCain has stuck consis- 
tently to his platform of experience 
— that is, until Palin. Selecting Palin 
as his running mate, McCain has en- 
tirely discredited his most fundamental 
Obama attack. For how can one claim 
experience is paramount, when his own 
right- hand man (in this case, woman) 
is one of the most inexperienced gov- 
ernors in the country. Palin is strictly 
a political decision for a political end. 
McCain's shifting paradigm has proven 
that while Sarah Palin might be a good 
political choice, she certainly isn’t the 
logical one. 

2. Ready to Lead — or not 

The position of Vice President of the 
United States is to not only assist the 
president but also to take over in case 
something happens to the number one 
man. The decision between Joe Biden 
and Palin really isn’t much of a question. 
On one hand, we have one of the most 
senior senators in the United States, and 
on the other, we have the two-year gov- 
ernor of Alaska whose previous job was 
as mayor of a town of 7,000. Biden has 
been in the Congress since Palin was 
nine years old. Being a rural mayor and 
a two-year governor of the most sparse- 
ly populated state in the union pales in 
comparison to Biden's years of experi- 
ence in the Senate. 

There is simply no contest between 
Biden and Palin. Frankly, the idea of 
Palin as president of the most power- 
ful nation in the world is very scary. 
If McCain gets elected president I may 
need to send the man some vitamins, 
because the last thing anyone wants is 
a Palin presidency. 

3. Women? 

There has been a lot of speculation 
as to whether or not McCain selected 
Palin to pick up on Hillary Clinton 
supporters. Indeed, the unofficial buzz 
among the upper echelons of the Re- 
publican Party indicates that this is the 
case. If so, this is a horrible decision. 
People were voting for Hillary Clinton 
because of her policy and personality, 
not because she is a woman. Women 
are not inclined to vote a certain way 
because a member of their gender is on 
the ticket. McCain’s selection of Palin 
ought not to have an effect on Clinton 
voters. After all, the decisions made in 
this election are supposed to be about 
policy. 

This has all been quite exciting. From 
fireworks to lights, the conventions put 
on quite the show. And just like those 
fireworks and lights, Palin dazzled the 
audience. But beyond her charm, Palin 
seems to have proven that occasionally 
the media does get it right. 


———_——— rll 


“Omar Qureshi is a freshman economics and 
International Studies major from Monett, 
Miss. 
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| By COLIN RAY 


hether you're a fresh- 

man still hung over af- 

ter drinking the sweet 

nectars of discount keg 

beer, a seasoned frat 

party veteran, an upperclassmen who 

plays World of Warcraft all night on the 

weekends or a bitter, aged, uneducated 

Baltimore resident, you're certainly fa- 

miliar with the loud noises that inevi- 

tably accompany any college student's 

| average Friday night. And depending on 

where you fall on this continuum, you 

probably have experienced nighttime 

| noise with something between excite- 
| ment and deep anger. 

Or maybe you are a junior who’s had 
this conversation with your new house- 
mates: 

“Dude, our new house is totally awe- 
some.” 
| “Dude, we should totally have a par- 
pata: 

(Baltimore City Councilwoman Mary 
| Pat Clarke enters room.) “Dude, you 
guys are totally going to get evicted.” 

The average college student surely 
| thinks, “What? How can that be? This 
is America!” Well, sort of. This is Mary- 
| land, and specifically Baltimore, where 
| civil liberties are not near the top of the 
| list of things that need to be protected. If 
| you don’t believe me, try buying a gun to 
| protect yourself in what is routinely one 
of the most dangerous cities in America. 
It’s hard to do. 

And as we've seen in other parts of 
the country, if your gun and reproduc- 
tive rights aren't secure, the rest of your 
rights, such as your right to live wherever 
you want without harassment, aren't se- 


40 percent of adult residents lack even a 
high school diploma, City Council has 


Colin Ray is a senior English major from 
Chardon, Ohio. 


| By VIKRAM SUNDARAM 


s the Celebrity Galaxy 
skims over the Mediter- 
ranean, I am in awe: Even 
after all of the ships that 
have crossed this vast and 
beautiful body of water, from the Greeks 
to the Romans, the Persians, the Italians 
and the Turks, the sea is as clear and 
sparkling as the pearls and light blue 
sapphires from the marketplaces that dot 
the islands and line the mainlands. One 
would think that a sea with so much cul- 
ture and history would be darker some- 
how, heavier, richer. Instead, it looks as 
light and pure and new as when it first 
formed millennia ago. 
The ship set sail from Civitavecchia, 
a port in Rome, but before we left I had 
a chance to explore St. Peter’s Basilica in 
Vatican City. For the few moments I had, I 
let sink in the marble sculptures, some by 
Michelangelo, the frescos and paintings 
of saints and seraphs, coffins and urns of 
priests, the tall brass organ pipes, rows of 
dark wooden pews beneath the famous 
marble dome at the center. Even though 


Vikram Sundaram is a senior Writing Semi- 
nars major from Randolph, N.J. 


By NICK ARORA 


hile I spent the majority 

of my eight-week stay 

in Kakinada working 

on HIV/AIDS projects 

at the Sai Sudha Hospi- 
tal in India, many memorable experienc- 
es extended beyond the hospital alone. 
One evening at a wedding, I awkwardly 
found myself dumping mounds of yel- 
low rice on the bride and groom, typi- 
cally a blessing performed by respected 
elders. Following the extravaganza, I 
had to explain the meaning of the lyrics 
“rock your body” from the Backstreet 
Boys to hospital staff, who sang along to 
the words but didn’t follow the meaning. 
Remarkably, wedding DJs shamelessly 





played the Backstreet Boys and N’Sync, 
while the majority of native Telugu- 
speakers danced on. 

The journey started in early July when 
I landed on the single airstrip that serves 
as Kakinada’s airport. As we descended, 
I was immediately struck by the greenery 
— hailing from Seattle, I thought I was 
familiar with environmental beauty, but 
Kakinada redefined it for me. The south- 
east port town has a landscape peppered 
with coconut trees, rice paddies and huts 
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cure either. In the city of Baltimore, where. 
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(ome on, eel the noise 


made “Neighborhood 
Nuisances” an issue. 
That’s right. You can 
get evicted from your 
residence if you're 
tagged as a “neighbor- 
hood nuisance.” 
Surely there must 
be some sort of sys- 
tem through which 
you have some due 
process and a chance 
to defend yourself 
before being labeled 
a nuisance and being 
evicted, right? After 
all this is America. 
Wrong; Baltimore 
isn’t really America. 
All it takes is an un- 
ruly neighbor who 
hates you to make 
two anonymous (yes, 








anonymous) noise 
complaints to Balti- 
more’s police depart- 
ment, at whose discretion you may be 
labeled a neighborhood nuisance after 
a minimum of just two complaints. And 
for the record, you can also get fined $500 
and spend a year sitting in city jail with 
Baltimore’s finest criminals (who prob- 
ably didn’t graduate from high school). 
Legal scholars and Baltimoreans with a 
passing interest in residential continuity 
have of course questioned the constitu- 
tionality of this law, but as of right now, it 
sits on the books, ready to be enforced. 
Ordinarily, proposing a law that can 
be construed as being targeted at a certain 
group (namely, Hopkins students) with 
provisions as extreme as forced eviction, 
and which is cosponsored by someone 
with a demonstrable history of hatred or 
contempt for the group in question might 
have future election repercussions for that 
policymaker. It seems doubtful that this 
will prove to be the case. Councilwoman 
Clarke has been in office longer than most 
freshmen and sophomores have been 


Pope Benedict XVI wasn’t there to wave 
at me and my family, the Vatican Swiss 
Guard was still there to protect him, com- 
plete with their blue and yellow striped 
uniform, plate armor, red-feathered steel 
helmets and pikes. 

After a few days sailing we arrived at 
Santorini, a crescent-shaped island well 
known for the blue domes which sit atop 
its many small white stone churches. One 
view of the city of Fira looked as if a great 
hand had meticulously carved each white 
house into the slanting cliffs like a clay art 
project overlooking the caldera, a wide 
arcing circular coast, formed centuries ago 
by the active volcano at its center. 

The wineries, such as in the town of 
Oia (EE-ah), produce a distinctive wine 
due to the nutrient-rich ash which feeds 
the grapes. As I sipped a glass of white 
wine looking over the caldera, I imag- 
ined the same ash entering me — the ash 
which once came from the single most 
catastrophic volcanic eruption in human 
history, a blast which most likely brought 
an end to the civilization of Crete that 
lay just a few hundred miles away. 

Two days later, we docked at Naples 
and then took a hydrofoil to Capri. The 
funicular took us up to the tops of the 
hills where we enjoyed a view of the Blue 
Grotto and surrounding islands as we 


made of palm leaves. Yet, the natural 
beauty is hampered by open-air defeca- 
tion, dusty settlements, congested streets 
and overcrowding. This double standard 
prevails not only within the physical envi- 
ronment but also stretches to the political 
and social landscape that cultivates health 
care, the economy and culture. This south- 
east region’s development faces obstacles 
in the form of bureaucracy and corrup- 
tion. Nonetheless, a driven movement 
of doctors, industrialists (owners of rice 
mills, fisheries and other agricultural en- 
terprises) and general citizens are pushing 
for educational improvement, business de- 
velopment and health care reform. 
During my eight-week project in 
Kakinada, I worked with two such phy- 
sicians — Dr. Ravi Vadrevu and his wife 
Dr. Lalitha — at the Sai Sudha Hospital. 
The new hospital was built by the duo 
five years ago and provides state-of- 
the-art care to patients in medical fields 
ranging from HIV/AIDS to general 
surgery. Living on the top floor of the 
hospital gave me a unique opportunity 
to experience a wide variety of clinical 
patients, surgeries and work on research 
and education. I am still inspired by the 
effort taken by the doctors, staff, and pa- 
tients themselves to handle 150 to 200 in- 


t 


alive, though luckily the city at large re- 
jected her bid for mayor in 1995. Even so, 
this writer is not without fear that social 
gatherings at his own domicile won't be 
subject to anonymous noise complaints 
from vigilante neighbors or council mem- 
bers, and that very fact would seem to in- 
dicate that this law is problematic. 

This, of course, is not unfounded hog- 
wash. I've personally talked to individuals 
(who wish not to be named, for obvious 
reasons) living on my block who have had 
neighbors say things like, “If I hear one 
note of music after midnight, I’m calling 
the police.” This sort of asinine warning 
is practically welcome, considering the 
inane nature and ramifications of this law. 
Thanks, neighbor! You know I wouldn't 
dream of calling the police on you! 

And so, roving neophyte hedonist, 
as you patrol the streets of Charles Vil- 
lage in your drunken state, please try to 
self-check your noise level. The cumu- 
lative effect of loud college students on 


ate an after-breakfast gelato. For lunch, 
a quick ferry ride took us to Sorrento, a 
town famous for its wood carvings. Af- 
ter contemplating the purchase of a chess 
set, we took an hour-long bus ride along 
the hills, arcing slowly with a view of 
the sea on our left, until we reached one 
of the most anticipated points of interest 
of the trip: Pompeii. 

The streets were preserved perfect- 
ly, down to the crosswalks and street 
names carved into the sides of buildings. 
The houses still had wells and gardens 
inside; the restaurants had benches with 
holes where food was served; the shops 
had grooves in the front for sliding 
doors. Ash covered everything. At the 
top of the city was the Temple of Zeus, 
and across the long green field stood the 
ominous view of Mt. Vesuvius. Some 
buildings were converted to museums 
where vases, silverware and other trin- 
kets were put on display. 

Beneath the hot sun, I stood face to face 
with a man in a glass case whose body 
was contorted and whose teeth were 
still set in a grimace as he suffocated. He 
looked like he was trying to claw his way 
out of the ash. Fascinating as it was, I had 
had enough of volcanoes for one trip. 

Two days later, we entered the Bospo- 
rus Strait, where the country of Turkey 


dividuals daily. Patients, many of whom 
were physical laborers making around 
2,000 rupees ($50) per month, sometimes 
traveled up to 450 kilometers by over- 
night bus or train to see Dr. Vadrevu for 
HIV care. This arduous journey was jus- 
tified, as Dr. Vadrevu has redefined HIV 
treatment practices. In a region where 
doctors hesitate to touch HIV patients, 
Dr. Vadrevu freely comforts, consults 
and even weeps with patients while pro- 
viding medicines in a private, secure in- 
and outpatient setting. The equanimity, 
or evenness of mind, with which he ap- 
proached patient care is inspiring. 
Oftentimes, treating the physical ail- 
ment was just the first step. For example, 
Dr. Vadrevu and Dr. Lalitha were con- 
fronted with a farmer who had fallen 
from a tree while harvesting coconuts (an 
event which unfortunately occurs all too 
frequently). The patient suffered serious 
neurological damage and was lucky to be 
alive but could have died upon further 
operation. Reluctant to proceed further, 
the doctors informed the patient of their 
decision to abstain from further surgery. 
The decision outraged the patient's local 
village. Feeling that this was discrimina- 
tion against members of a lower caste, the 
tribe threatened to take action against the 
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With the exception of editori- 

als, the opinions expressed here are 
those of the contributors. They are 
not necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 
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ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 


people past the age of having fun raises 
their blood pressure and drives them 
to the phone and then to the window, 
where they watch the destruction of 
lives that they themselves have initiat- 
ed, while that little voice inside of them 
says, “Maybe I should have had more 
fun when I was that age.” This voice is 
of course silenced by the joy of seeing 
students handcuffed and eviction no- 
tices placed on front doors. 

And you, soon-to-be-sorry new row 
house tenant, should probably be mind- 
ful of the guests you admit and eject from 
your house, since you are still responsible 
for them once they hit the sidewalk. 

I mean not to nanny you the way the 
City That Once Read and Now Bleeds 
does, but frankly, you have no legal re- 
course should you get evicted. And let’s 
be honest: How well can you trust a 
government elected by a population of 
which only 60 percent have a diploma 
to take care of you? 





Millennia later, the Mediterranean still retains tts allure 


and the city of Istanbul straddle both the 
continents of Europe and Asia at once. In 
the morning we walked through the un- 
ending crowds of the Bazaar, the spice 
markets, silk rug textiles, the sword 
shops, gold and diamond jewelry stores, 
the date and fruit vendors and old tooth- 
less women selling Evil Eye trinkets to 
scare away bad luck. 

Later we visited the famous Blue 
Mosque (known to the Muslims who 
pray there five times a day as Sultanah- 
met Camii). Beyond the distinctive and 
massive blue dome and the many blue 
tiles which line the interior, the Blue 
Mosque is also one of the few mosques 
in the world to have six minarets, which 
are tall slender towers topped with blue 
cones that dominate the city skyline. 

That evening we went to a restau- 
rant near a wide pedestrian-only street 
called Taksim, which was lighted and 
bustling, not unlike Broadway in New 
York City. late a spicy kabob served ona 
long thin sword. Beneath our window a 
man played a slow song on a small gui- 
tar while his wife sang along. I leaned 
back and drank a cup of hot Turkish tea 
as the sky darkened through the trees 
above me, a perfect end to my sampling 
of the sights, sounds, smells and tastes of 
the lands of the Mediterranean. 





Redefining AIDS treatment in the face of stigmatism 


hospital. It took several long discussions 
and patient explanations to gain the vil- 
lage leader’s trust and diffuse the situa- 
tion. 
Observing the clinical, social and cul- 
tural roles that go into providing medi- 
cal care in developing regions gave me 
an appreciation for its holistic power. 
Taking part in such a human endeavor 
also inspired me to see the power of hu- 
man passion. Bonding with Dr. Vadre- 
vu's family and staff was an incredible 
experience — I still wear the rakhi (a 
ceremonial bracelet given by a sister to 
a brother) gifted me by staff at the hos- 
pital. My iTunes is also recently flooded 
with Telugu music, including a remixed 
rendition of The Black Eyed Peas’s “My 
Humps,” where wanna-be Fergie replac- 
es “My Humps” with the popular name 
“Maha”. When the goofy song comes up 
on my playlist, I can’t help but drift back 
to the hospitable town I called my home 
for the summer. As for my next visit to 
Kakinada, if Britney Spears makes a 
comeback, I'll be sure to have a transla- 
tion for “Hit Me Baby One More Time.” 





Nick Arora is a junior public health major 
from Seattle, Wash. 
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Sponsors 

-HSA PROGRAMMING 
COLLABORATION COMMITTEE 
~THE DEAN OF STUDENT LIFE 
-JHU MATH DEPARTMENT 
~JHU MATH CLUB 
-aKDPHI 

-CHIPOTLE 
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Scavenger Hunt 
Free Chipotle! 
Free Pizza! 

Free T-Shirt! 


ist Place: $400 
2nd Place: $200 


Prizes for Best All-Freshmen 
Team and Best Fundraiser 


Who: Team of up to 5 (anyone) 
When: Saturday, September 13th 
Registration and Sign-in: 12-1pm 
Event: 1-4pm. Eat afterwards 
Costs: $5 Registration/Person | 
50% Proceeds go towards Susan B Komen Foundation 


Visit http://the.jhu.edu/mathclub to register, and for 

information about this and last year's event! 
(register now to avoid long registration lines) 

Or email puzzlehunt@jhu.edu 
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* The Barnstormers start the new 
season of Hopkins theatre off with 
the comedy Lend Mea Tenor, B3. 


Your N-L 


* Get your fill of the boob-tube 
with a full listing of fall TLV. 
previews,B8. 


CALENDAR 


- Start the semester off right with 
good food, music and interesting — 





art at Hampdenfest, B2. 
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Hampdenfest is Saturday from 11 
nm. to 7 p.m. on “The Avenue,” W. 
B6th Street. To see a full schedule of 
the day's events, visit www.hamp- 
denfest.com. 

While Honfest was a chance to 
rock the beehive ‘do and the ret- 
ro shades, Hampdenfest returns 
The Avenue to modern times 
with a variety of bands, vendors, 
artistic performances, food and 
drink. There is no entrance fee, 
and luckily for Hopkins students, 
Hampden is only about a 10-min- 
ute walk west of campus. 

Hampdtnfest has grown from 
its humble beginnings to include 
an arts festival that draws crowds 
from all over Baltimore and its 
suburbs to W. 36th St., affection- 
ately known as “The Avenue.” 
The! scene is decidedly eclectic, 
a diverse amalgamation of Bal- 
timoreans coming together for a 
day of fun and celebration. 

This year’s festival will have 
three stages, featuring perfor- 
mances in music and the arts, as 
well as four blocks of funky arts 
ee craft vendors. Hampden’s 
any antique stores will be 
showing off their wares, so it’s 
the perfect time to pick up some 
vintage books, records or even 
furniture. The event will feature 
wares from several charming lo- 
cal stores such as the specialty 
are Atomic Books, the 
raft shop Mud and Metal and 
Oh! Said Rose, a clothing shop 
that features lines by Baltimore 
fashion designers. 
In addition to the Hampden 
shops we know and love, artists 
nd vendors participating in the 
ay’s activities will be both sell- 
ing and displaying their works. 
hether you're looking for a 
new handbag, handmade jew- 
elry, candles or art there will be 
something for everyone. The “In- 
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Hampden’s famous W. 36th St. is taken over by artists, musicians and vendors every September during Hampdenfest. 


die Craft Tent” will feature local 
artists who will be selling their 
work at a range of prices for all 
budgets. 

No street festival is complete 
without food, and Hampdenfest 
is no exception. A spread of Bal- 
timore and the Chesapeake Bay’s 
best cuisine will be available, 
featuring pit beef, crab cakes, 
falafel, funnel cakes, Indian food, 
Greek cuisine and baked goods. 
The beer also flows steadily at 
Hampdenfest — Brewer's Art, a 
popular brewery and restaurant 
in Mount Vernon, is supplying 
the beer for the afternoon with 
several outdoor stands stationed 
up and down The Avenue. But 
Hampdenfest is a bit more on the 





mellow side, as street festivals go. 
The crowd is pretty pleasant, and 
you probably won't see anyone 
puking in the streets or getting 
into fistfights. 

Both locally and nationally 
known bands will be performing 
on three stages on W. 36th St. The 
lineup includes Baltimore’s own 
girl garage-rock group the De- 
generettes, the Lexie Mountain 
Boys, Ed Schrader, pedal steel 
guitarist Susan Alcorn, the Or- 
anges, Secret Crush Society, the 
Tritons and many more. If none of 
those names sound familiar, the 
music for the day will be a mix 
of rock, folk, punk and acoustic 
bands. And if you've ever sat at 
home watching American Idol, 
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Hampdenites just wanna have some fun 
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wishing that it could be you up 
on stage, Hampden Idol is the 
place for you. At 4:00 p.m., Hamp- 
den’s own residents can show all 
of Baltimore that they deserve to | 
hold the title of “Hampden Idol.” 
Last year’s event was the center- 
piece of the festival, and the con 
testants’ performances got just 
about everyone up and dancing. 

Hampdenfest is the perfect 
opportunity to spend a fleeting) 
late-summer afternoon outside 
with your friends and neighbors 
— shopping, chowing down, im- 
bibing and perhaps even dancing 
in the streets. 


— Heather Barbakoff 








Campus events 
- Thursday, Sept. 11 


3:30 p.m. Waverly Tutorial 

Get involved in the local com- 
munity through the Waverly 
Tutorial Program. The Waverly 
Tutorial Program offers oppor- 
tunities for Hopkins students to 
serve as tutors to K-12 children 
in a variety of subjects at a near- 
by location. The program hours 
are Mondays and Wednesdays 
from 4:00 to 6:30 p.m., Tuesdays 
and Thursdays from 3:30 to 5:00 
p-m., and Saturdays from 11 
a.m. to 2 p.m. For more informa- 
tion contact Khari Kambon via 
e-mail: kkambon@jhu.edu or 
aN (443) 287-9900. 


© Friday, Sept, 12 
I 


EP ae 

8 p.m. Buttered Niblets Comedy 
Improv 

e on-campus improv comedy 
yup, Buttered Niblets, presents 
annual fall show. The show 
Arellano Theater and costs 








Saturday, Sept. 13 


72 Ah Historic Homewood 
alk 


in 45 minutes and less than 
a quarter mile. Art Walk departs 
twice: from Homewood Museum 
at 1 p.m. and from the Baltimore 
Museum of Art, 10 Art Museum 
Dr., at 2 p.m. The Art Walk is free 















. Throat Culture Sketch 
edy 

ins’s hilarious sketch come- 
up will be performing this 
ay at 8 p.m. in Arellano 
r. For more information, 
out the Barnstormers’s 
site, http://www.thejhubarn- 
ers.org. 


Sunday, Sept. 14 


. History of Art Lecture: 
West 

Alexander of the Balti- 
Museum of Art speaks on 
West. The event is open to 
blic and takes place at the 
er Center for Jewish Life 
09 N. Charles St. 


_ Monday, Sept. 15 


7 p.m. Jessica Anya Blau and 
Michael Kimball 

Barnes and Noble presents criti- 
cally acclaimed Baltimore-based 
authors, Jessica Anya Blau and 
Michael Kimball. They will be 
reading from and signing copies 
of their latest novels, The Summer 
of Naked Swim Parties and Dear 
Everybody. Admission is free at 
the Barnes and Noble JHU Book- 
store at 3330 St. Paul St. 


Tuesday, Sept. 16 


8 p.m. Philip Roth Live Webcast 
Barnes and Noble presents a live 
Webcast of Philip Roth being in- 
terviewed about his new novel, 
Indignation, by author Ben Taylor 
in New York City. Admission is 
free at the Barnes and Noble JHU 
Bookstore at 3330 St. Paul St. 


Wednesday, Sept. 17 


3 p.m. Constitution Day Col- 
loquium: How Supreme Court 
Justices are Selected — and 
What Difference it Makes 

As part of the University’s obser- 
vance of Constitution Day, Pro- 
fessor Joel Grossman of the Johns 
Hopkins Political Science Depart- 
ment will deliver a lecture on the 
development and importance of 
the Supreme Court. Event is free 
and open to the public. Will take 
place in Hodson 210. 


Local events 
Thursday, Sept. 11 


7 p.m. Baltimore Orioles vs. 
Cleveland Indians 

The last game of a three-game se- 
ries, see the Orioles play the Indi- 
ans at Camden Yards. For ticket 
information call (410) 685-9800. 
Camden Yards is located at 333 
W. Camden St., Baltimore. 


Friday, Sept. 12 


7 p.m. The Donnas 

See the all-female rock group the 
Donnas — best known for their 
2003 hit “Take it Off” — this Fri- 
day at Power Plant Live! Show 
starts at 7 p.m. and you must be 
21+ to attend. Power Plant Live! 
is located at the intersection of 
Market Place and Water Street in 
downtown Baltimore, immediate- 
ly off Interstate 83. 
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Saturday, Sept. 13 


7 p.m. The Mount Vernon 
Ghostwalk 

Spirited haunted walking tour 
of Mount Vernon that departs 
from the Owl Bar. Visit wwvw.bal- 
timoreghosttours.com for more in- 
formation. 


10 p.m. J . Roddy Walston & The 
Business, The Weight and Dan- 
ger Man 

The Ottobar will feature J. Rod- 
dy Walston this Saturday. Doors 
open at 9:30 p.m. For tickets go to 
www.Missiontix.com. 


Sunday, Sept. 14 


Noon to 5 p.m. Baltimore Farm- 
ers’ Market 

Get off campus this weekend to 
find find some good, fresh food 
and local flavor. With a quick 
ride on the Green Line train, you 
can help to support local food 
producers. Head to the Farmers’ 
Market, which is located over at 
407 E. Saratoga St. The Baltimore 
Farmers’ Market has a fresh se- 
lection, with a variety of produce, 
flowers and cuisine. The Market 
will be open every Sunday until 
December. 


2 p.m. to 5 p.m. Abell Commu- 
nity Street Fair 

This fantastic street fair is 
packed with fun activities, in- 
cluding live music, an all-you- 
can-eat crab feast, a silent auc- 
tion, local artists and vendors, 
kids’ activities and food and 
drink. Check out the Web site 
www.abellimprovement.org/Street- 
Fair.html for more information. 
The Abell Community Street 
Fair is located at the 3100 Block 
of Abell Ave. 


Monday, Sept. 15 


7 p.m. Viva La Vivienne! 

The Everyman Theater presents 
Vivienne Shub, an actress who 
performs in this one-woman 
show written for her by her sis- 
ter, Naomi Greenberg-Slovin. 
Tickets are $30 and all proceeds 
benefit the Everyman Theater’s 
campaign to renovate its future 
home, the Town Theater. The 
show will be running on Mon- 
days and Tuesdays at 7 p.m., as 
well as on Wednesdays at 2:30 
p.m. through Sept. 24. Every- 
man Theater is located at 1727 N. 
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Brick Lane 
Playing at the Charles Theatre 
Opening Friday, Sept.!2 











COURTESY OF HTTPY/ WWWALLMOVIEPHOTOSCOM 
Tannishtha Chatterjee stars as Nazneen and Satish Kaushik as Chanu 
in the new film Brick Lane, which opens this Friday at the Charles. 






















Charles St. See their Web site for 
more information at http://www. 
everymantheatre.org. 


Religulous 


Playing at the Charles Theatre 
Opening Friday, Sept.12 








Bill Maher 
Religulous 





Do you smell something burning? 








_ COURTESY OF HTTP// WWWCINEMATICALCOM 
Religulous, directed by Larry Charles, stars political comedian Bill 
Maher, host of Real Time With Bill Maher on HBO. 








Exposure 
By Angeli Bueno 
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Barnstormers set stage lor a season of laughs It's cable vs. network 


By NATALIE BERKMAN 


News-Letter Staff Writer 

Eight characters, six doors, 
two tenors and one adorable 
comedy — Lend Me a Tenor was a 


great time for everyone. 

Last weekend, the JHU Barn- 
stormers had three performances 
of Ken Ludwig’s Lend Me a Tenor 
that had audiences laughing all 
night. Don’t be fooled by the hu- 
morous bios in the program and 
the fact that we’re only a week 
into the school year: The Barn- 
stormers put on an enjoyable 
show. 

“This play is all about fun,” 
said Barnstormers President Bill 
Fuller, a senior at Hopkins and 
director of the production. “I 
think it’s just a hilarious little 
show.” Of course, this “hilarious 
little show” is also a Tony Award- 
winning play that has appeared 
all over the world, but it really is 
just good fun. ; 

Lend Me a Tenor revolves 
around an extraordinary tenor, 
Tito Merelli (senior Mike Wills), 
who comes to Cleveland for his 
American debut in the opera 
Otello. However, when Merelli 
seems unable to perform, Saun- 
ders (junior David Santare), the 
general manager, tells his assis- 
tant Max (sophomore Adam Rei- 
ffen) to get him on stage no mat- 
ter what. Meanwhile, Saunders’s 
daughter Maggie (junior Carol 
Santoro) desperately wants to 
meet Merelli, so she hides in his 
closet. 

When Merelli’s wife (junior 
Vanna Dela Cruz) discovers Mag- 
gie in the closet and believes her 
to be her husband's mistress, she 
decides to leave Merelli. The plot 
unfolds from there, revealing a 
wealth of twists and surprises. 

In Lend Me a Tenor, every co- 
medic ploy is used. There is slap- 
stick comedy from the overzeal- 
ous Saunders, mistaken identity 
when Max must impersonate the 





opera Star, plot twists and more. 

At times, the show resembled 
a Scooby Doo cartoon, with char- 
acters going in and out of differ- 
ent doors, disguising themselves 
and running into one another. 
This type of humor must work, 
because the audience never 
stopped laughing! Even after 
the final bow, each cast member 
rushed to a different door, but 
there were more cast members 
than doors, so the gag continued 
all the way to the end. 

Even though the plot centers 
around an opera star and the 
word “tenor” is in the title, you 
don’t need to be an opera-lover to 
enjoy the story. Lend Me a Tenor is 
funny because of the witty lines, 
plot twists and situations. The 
music is only secondary. Obvi- 
ously, Reiffin and Wills aren’t 
professional opera singers. The 
famous Tito Merelli never actual- 
ly sings a note. Max sings a little, 
after having a “lesson” with Mer- 


English’s take on a Cukor 
classic proves weak and dated 


By ALEXANDRA BYER 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Would the ultimate chick 
flick be a film full of tantalizing 
men, idealistic romances and ex- 
traordinary clothes? Or would it 
be a movie void of all men that 
tries to portray real female emo- 
tion? Well, if one is looking for 
the former, The 
House Bunny may 
suit them more 
because Diane 
English’s new 


THE WOMEN 


women. In fact, not a single man 
ever appears on screen. Even all 
the extras are female. The 1939 
movie delved into the ideas of a 
woman's pride and her marital re- 
sponsibilities, the latter of which 
at the time were mostly being a 
good mother and supporting 
her husband. Pride played less 
of a role in their societal com- 
mitments. In 
1939 divorce, 
a main theme 
of The Women, 
was_ unheard 





film, The Women, 
is quite the lat- 
ter. The Women 
follows the love 
lives of four New 
York City social- 
ites — don’t get 
too excited; This 
is definitely no 
Sex and the City. These women 
learn of one of their husbands’s 
infidelities and struggle with 
how to vindicate his unfaithful- 
ness, if it can even be done. 
English’s movie is a remake of 
George Cukor’s 1939 film of the 
same title. Both films are labeled 
as being pro-feminist because, as 
the title suggests, it is solely about 


Bening 


Starring: Meg Ryan, Annette 


Director: Diane English 
Run Time: 114 min. 
Rating: PG-13 

Playing at: The Charles 
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of and defi- 
nitely looked 
down upon; 
Women had 
to go as far as 
Reno to even 
legally be di- 
vorced. Cukor 
addressed the 
struggles and repercussions of a 
man’s infidelity to his wife in in- 
teresting and even groundbreak- 
ing fashion. So how does English 
even try to touch upon a subject 
that is as common as doing laun- 
dry in today’s culture? Not eas- 
ily. 

the remake of The Women has 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B5 
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Lend Me a Tenor, the Barnstormers's first show of the year, is a humorous tale of romance, opera and mistaken identity. 


elli, but it is highly unlikely that 
he could pass as a professionally- 
trained tenor. Thankfully, that 
doesn’t really matter as far as the 
show is concerned. 

As a special treat, before the 
show, the campus sketch comedy 
group Throat Culture performed 
two skits. The skits were entirely 
unrelated to the play, but they 
were funny. In the first, a couple 
was on a date — kind of. 

There is an extra person 
with them, enslaved because he 
couldn't fit eight marshmallows 
into his mouth at once. In the sec- 
ond, two roommates argued over 
pizza. One always ordered cheese 
pizza because he saw his room- 
mate eat it at freshman orienta- 
tion and the second was getting 
tired of cheese pizza all the time. 

Both skits were pretty absurd 
but still amusing. The sadistic 
person whipping an average 
(but unlucky) student was defi- 
nitely interesting to watch, and 
when his girlfriend couldn't take 
it anymore, he enslaved her by 
once again using the marshmal- 
low ploy. It was crazy enough to 
be funny, but the second skit was 
less exciting. Overall, the Throat 
Culture performance wasn’t as 
funny as Lend Me a Tenor, but it 
was a nice way to warm up the 
audience for the main perfor- 
mance. 


The Barnstormers are the old- | 
est theater group on campus, 
and they have a fascinating his- | 
tory. According to their Web site 
(http://www.thejhubarnstormers. 
org), their “troupe has been com- 
prised of many different people 
(one U.S. president ... a famous | 
film director ... an accused per- | 
jurer ...a Miss America contes- | 
tant Every year, they put on 
six productions, two of which are 
professionally directed. This was 
the first production of the year: 
rehearsals began in late July and 
toward the beginning of the se- 
mester, lasted about six hours a 
day. 

“It’s been really intense,” Full- 
er said, but the work certainly 
paid off. Lend Me a Tenor was 
cute, clever, witty and a great 
demonstration of what the Barn- 
stormers can do on stage. 

From the joke bios in the pro- 
gram to their informative Web 
site riddled with quick bits of hu- 
mor, to their performances that | 
are fun for the actors and the au- 
dience members, the Barnstorm- 
ers are really just a lot of fun. 

Those who missed Lend Me a 
Tenor have five more chances to 
see Barnstormers productions, 
so continue to check the News- 
Letter and the group’s Web site 
(http://www.jhubarnstormers.org) 
for more information. 





al this year 


By ALEX VOCKROTH 
(rts & Entertainment Editor 


This year’s Primetime Emmy 
Awards nominations reflect the 
ever-growing popularity of cable 
television series. AMC’s new be- 
low-the-radar series, Mad Men, 
picked up a total of 16 nomina- 
tions, and series offerings from 
FX, Showtime and, naturally, 
HBO are also in strong stand- 
ing. 

Other nomination-count lead- 
ers include ABC’s quirky new 
drama Pushing Daisies, with 12 
nominations, and the NBC com- 
edy 30 Rock, which received 17 
nods, a record number for a com- 


| edy series in a single year. 


Before the envelopes are 
opened and the tears are shed at 
next week’s ceremony, check out 
the News-Letter Arts picks and 
predictions for some major cat- 
égories. 


Outstanding Comedy Series 
News-Letter pick: 30 Rock 

Despite the general lack of 
quality funny on_ television 
these days, this year’s Outstand- 
ing Comedy Series category is a 
strong one. Previous Emmy fa- 
vorite The Office fell flat in sea- 
son four, disappointing many 
fans with repeated story lines 
and writing that wasn’t as razor- 
sharp as we’ve come to expect 
from this hit. 

The third nominee, Two and a 
Half Men, was the highest-rated 
comedy during the 2007-08 sea- 
son, but that’s never been a great 
predictor of Emmy success. 

HBO has two series in the cat- 
egory: the Hollywood satire En- 
tourage and Larry David’s Curb 
Your Enthusiasm. Curb is always 
a critical favorite, but, in its sixth 
season, is unlikely to beat out 
newer shows, and Entourage al- 
most feels like it was tossed in 
just to round out the category. 

30 Rock took the award home 
last year, and it would be no sur- 
prise if Tina Fey’s TV show about 
a TV show made a repeat appear- 
ance at the podium this year. The 
second season reassured Emmy 
voters that their ballots had been 
cast in the right direction. 


s Emmys 


Outstanding Drama Series 
News-Letter pick: Dexter 

There are six worthy series 
up for Outstanding Drama this 
year, and with HBO's The Sopra- 
nos out of the way, it feels almost 
like a free-for-all. Only half of 
the nods are for network shows. 
After winning this category for 
its first season in 2005, ABC's 
Lost is back in the running for 
the first time since. We're happy 
for J.J. Abrams and Co., but the 
competition is just too heavy for 
this deflated drama to have a real 
shot. 

House, M.D., Fox’s medical 
mystery hit, earned its third 
consecutive nomination, but the 
substantial changes the series 
underwent this year (almost a 
total cast revision) may prove 
to work against the show at vot- 
ing time. The last network nod is 
David E. Kelley’s Boston Legal. A 
quality show, for sure, but isn’t it 
in the wrong category? It may be 
an hour-long, but this one should 
be filed under “comedy.” 

The real competition for Out- 
standing Drama is between the 
three cable series in the running. 
Damages (FX) made its debut this 
year to much critical acclaim. 
The gritty legal thriller boasts a 
cast including the likes of Glenn 
Close, Tate Donovan and Ted 
Danson. AMC had an unlikely 
hit this year as well with Mad 
Men, falling into the small genre 
of period television. Mad Men 
didn’t experience stellar first-sea- 
son ratings, but the Emmy buzz 
is sure to heat up those Nielsen 
boxes for the second. 

This one is likely to take 
the statue home, but it should 
go without a doubt, to Dexter. 
Showtime’s edgy series about ev- 
eryone’s favorite serial killer hit 
its stride in its sophomore year, 
with suspenseful plotlines span- 
ning the entire season, spot-on 
casting, and cutting-edge (OK, 
fine, pun intended) directing. 


Outstanding Lead Actor in a 
Comedy Series 
News-Letter pick: Alec Baldwin 
This one went to Ricky Ger- 
vais last year (for Extras, whose 
CONTINUED ON Pace B4 





Hopkins dancers show olf their moves at Orientation 


By SARAH ADDISON 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


The functions and festivities of 
Orientation 2008 drew to a close 
last Friday, Sept. 5 with the Hop- 
kins Dance Showcase that fea- 
tured electrifying performances 
by 10 dance groups. 

With a respectably-sized au- 
dience watching, Friday night’s 
dancers aimed to show off their 
moves — which they did — and 
ideally to attract the newest Hop- 
kins students to join their ranks. 

The Eclectics, a co-ed group 
that uses any dance style you 
can imagine, started the show-off 
with a routine choreographed to 
a medley of popular songs, in- 
cluding “Bleeding Love” by Leo- 
na Lewis and “Low” by Flo Rida 
featuring T-Pain. 

Their performance alternated 
between the entire group being 
on stage and smaller subsets hav- 
ing their time to shine. Although 
dancers constantly were running 
on and off stage after the end of 
each song clip, the Eclectics’s act 
not only remained cohesive, but 
they also all seemed to draw en- 
ergy from one another. 

Next up was JOSH, an all-girl 
dance team that blends compo- 
nents of Indian dancing with 
Western dance styles. JOSH in- 
corporated hula hoops, ribbons 
on sticks from rhythmic gymnas- 
tics and a two-dimensional boat 
cut-out for a unique desert island 
theme. 

Hopkins’s youngest student 
dance group, Jaywalk, danced to 
Frou Frou’s “Let Go,” a song that 


became a huge hit as part of the 


movie soundtrack from Garden 
State. Though they had only five 
members, their graceful yet more 
modern spin on ballet was im- 
pressive. 

In order to show the range of 
their capabilities, the JHU Mod- 
ern Dance Company decided to 


present two con- 
trasting routines 
for the showcase. 
The first had only 
three girls with 
large canes danc- 
ing to music that 
sounded like yo- 
deling. Their per- 
formance, which 
was reminiscent 
of sheep herd- 
ing, focused on 
flexibility and on 
combining con- 
temporary dance 
with —_ old-fash- 
ioned ideas. 

The Modern 
Dance Company’s 
second number 
was on the op- 
posite end of 
the spectrum. 
Dressed in cam- 
ouflage —_ pants, 
they concocted an 
intense represen- 
tation of war or a 
battlefield, using 
elements of ballet with a modern 
approach. 

Shakti stood out from all the 
other performances in that the 
group relied on classical Indian 
dances, not to mention that they 
wore beautiful traditional cos- 
tumes and anklets with bells 
called “gejje.” The girls’ extraor- 
dinary ability to twist their hands 
and fingers into complicated po- 
sitions while staying in perfect 
sync with one another deserves 
much admiration. 

Following Shakti = was 
S.L.A.M., which stands for Stop 
and Look At Me. Dressed in red 
and black, this co-ed group of 
nine gave the edgiest hip-hop 
performance of the night and 
brought club dancing to a new 
level. S.L.A.M integrated moves 
like dancing against each other 
and forceful hip swinging, but 
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Last Friday night's Dance Showcase featured a wide array of dance styles, including innovative routines 
from the Modern Dance Company. The Dance Showcase drew Orientation Week to a close. 


the highlight was when one — 


dancer jumped off the front of 
the stage, danced around and 
then flung himself back on the 
stage in what seemed like one 
extended motion. Advertising 
themselves as not just dancers 
but also as entertainers, $.L.A.M 
certainly delivered. 

Like the Modern Dance Com- 


pany, the JHU Ballet Company 


chose to choreograph multiple 
routines for the Orientation 
showcase. First off, ballerinas 
in black leotards and tights 
presented a short dance, but 
the Company really set itself 
apart when two of its dancers 
in elegant white tutus danced 
in flawless coordination, as they 
clasped one another's hands. Af- 


ter that, the ballerinas in black | 


came out again, danced with 
fans and with the intent of ex- 


pressing a mixture of flirtation 
and innocence. 


Known as the Official Dance 
Team of JHU, the Ladybirds 
chose George Thorogood & the 
Destroyers’ “Bad to the Bone” 
for the show. In colored bikini 
tops under black mesh shirts, the 
all-girl, student-run and student- 
choreographed group was ath- 
letic and seductive on stage. — 

Egyptian Sun, a belly dance 
troupe that accepts members 
from outside the Hopkins un- 
dergraduate community, was 
the second to last group of the 
evening. They showcased two in-- 
dividual performances and one 
that featured five belly dancers. 

The first performer did an 
exotic belly dance while wear- 
ing a pleated cape which added — 
an extra element of movement. 


_ Meg shal ng Annette Bening lead an all-star and all-female cast in 7he Women. _ CONTINUED ON Pace B4 
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No Doubt, Everyman houses another winner 


By JOHN KERNAN 
(rts & Entertainment Editor 


When choosing a show to pro- 
duce for your theater company, a 
good strategy is to pick one that 
has recently won both a [ony for 
Best Play and the Pulitzer. Doubt: 
A Parable is such a play, winning 
said awards in 2005. Everyman 


did well in choosing it as their 
first fall production. 

Doubt opened briefly off- 
Broadway in 2004. It ran on 


Broadway between March 2005 
and July 2006, with 525 perfor- 
mances. When it closed, it was 
the fifth-longest running play of 
the previous 10 years. 

The play centers around the 
conflict between Father Flynn 
(Clinton Brandhagen) and Sister 
Aloysius (Laura Giannarelli) in 
a Brooklyn Catholic school. The 
unwitting and _ inexperienced 
Sister James (Katy Carkuff) 
confesses to Aloysius that she 
smelled alcohol on the breath of a 
student. The harsh, stereotypical 
headmistress Aloysius assumes 
the worst, and contrives a plan to 
corner Father Flynn. 

Though the play comes to 
us a few years after the major 
events surrounding the Catholic 
Church and priests’ relationships 
with boys, the idea of doubt — in 
superiors, in a system, in oneself 
— is timeless. Doubt quickly re- 
minds us of the perceived prob- 
lems in the Catholic Church, and 
we are drawn in. 

But above this, we are also 
forced to challenge our own 
knowledge. What is it to be truly 
certain? Can one be sure of some- 
thing when there is no proof? 

The religious backdrop for these 
questions is no coincidence, and 
the questioning of faith is a subtle 
but omnipresent second theme. 

Father Flynn has very reason- 
able explanations for what seems 
to be damning evidence. Despite 
the solid accounts of Flynn, Aloy- 
sius continues to up the ante, 
probing further and further into 
his activities. 

When Father Flynn very con- 
vincingly explains away the alco- 
hol situation to Sister James, she 
expresses her relief to Sister Aloy- 





The Everyman Theatre just opened its 2008 season with the Tony Award- and Pulitzer Prize-winning show Doubt: A Parable. 


sius. Aloysius doesn’t even pause 
to consider her story. Instead, she 
exclaims, “You believed him?” 

Aloysius is so driven by her 
quest that she is willing to break 
Church convention, saying that 
it is sometimes necessary to step 
away from God to address that 
which is evil. 

Although Aloysius seems 
Over-critical more often than not, 
Father Flynn is by no means the 
clear hero of the play. Although 
his excuses and explanations 





speaking organization in the ser- 
vice only of God, and the familial 
extension that the Second Vatican 
Council would like its followers to 
have. 

When the conflict _ finally 
comes to a direct confrontation, 
it is difficult to know whose side 
to be on. The plot progresses back 
and forth; Every time one thinks, 
“Aha! So he is guilty!” there is an 
opposing “He is just looking out 
for the children’s best interests, 
after all.” 

Gia n tom 





come easily, 
they come too 
often — he just 


has an excuse 
for everything. 
Of course, were 
he innocent, this 
would be just 
the case. Again, 
doubt takes hold 
of the situation. 
There is an 
intense juxtaposition between 
Flynn, the kind, nurturing pa- 
rishioner with an admirable jump 
shot, and Aloysius, the old-style, 
ruler-waving nun who sees ball- 
point pens as lazy. Aloysius and 
Flynn mirror two views of the 
Catholic Church: the harsh, Latin- 


W hat is it to be 

truly certain? 

Can one be sure of 
something when there 
is no proof? 





Brandhagen’s 
performance 
as Father Fly- 
nn was_ true 
to life, but his 
accent took a 
little getting 
used to. While 
undoubtedly 
taken on for 
the play, it was 
sometimes difficult to say just 
who would have such a mode of 
speech. 

Aside from this minor flaw, he 
was compelling as the distraught 
priest — or, perhaps, as the clever 
and resourceful cover-up artist. 
Brandhagen’s acting skirted the 
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Emmys likely to be full of close calls 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B3 
finaleputtheBritintheTV-movie 
category this year), making room 
Lee Pace of Pushing Daisies. The 
Emmys love newbies, so he’s cer- 
tainly got a shot, but he’s got a 
seasoned bunch of actors to beat. 
Steve Carell is once again nomi- 
nated for his role as Michael Scott, 
the boss at The Office. Despite a 
nod for each of the show’s four sea- 
sons, the overall lackluster quality 
of this season of the mockumenta- 
ry hit doesn’t bode well for Carell. 

Tony Shaloub is up once again 
for his title role in Monk. Sure, it’s 
great fun to watch his obsessive- 
compulsive character straighten 
the paintings on every wall he 
passes, but he’s won it three 
times already; Give someone else 
a shot, Academy. 

Charlie Sheen is another mul- 
tiple-time nominee, in his case 
for CBS’s Two and a Half Men. He 
should consider it an honor just 
to be nominated. 

Nobody plays an insufferable 
jerk like Alec Baldwin, and he does 
it to perfection as corporate bigwig 
Jack Donaghy in 30 Rock. As if his 
performace alone isn’t enough to 
seal the deal, the odds are very 
much in his favor, as the show has 
far more nominations than any 
other comedy on the list. 





Outstanding Lead Actor in a 
Drama Series 
News-Letter pick: Michael C. Hall 

The Lead Actor contenders are 
all fantastic, established talents, 
and each could justificably take 
home the spiky statue at these 
awards. 

But if you’ve ever seen Michael 
C. Hall’s Dexter go from harm- 
lessly friendly forensic scientist 
to cold, vicious, calculating killer 
in the time it takes him to pick up 
his chainsaw, you know there’s 
no real question about whose 
name should be in that envelope. 


Outstanding Lead Actress in a 
Comedy Series 
News-Letter pick: Tina Fey 

It'd be easy for America Fer- 
rera to win this one for the sec- 
ond year in a row for Ugly Betty, 
and she just might. But seasoned 
comic actresses Tina Fey (30 Rock) 
and Julia Louis Dreyfuss (The 
New Adventures of Old Christine) 
could give the young star some 
trouble. Christine lost some steam 
after its Outstanding Comedy 
win its first year, but it’s still a 
critic’s favorite. And, once again, 
Tina Fey’s got math on her side 
with those 17 dazzling nods. 

Mary-Lousie Parkeris up again 
for Weeds, and Christina Apple- 


he 
tas) 





gate makes a category debut for 
Samantha Who? Sadly for Parker, 
the time for Showtime’s edgy 
comedy seems to have passed, 


and as for Applegate — well, | 


maybe the Academy thought the 
category needed a blonde. 


Outstanding Lead Actress in a 


Drama Series 

News-Letter pick: Kyra Sedgwick 
The Lead Actress category is 

a powerhouse dominated this 

year by movie-turned-TV stars. 


Last year’s voters really liked | 


Sally Field in her role as head of 
the Brothers and Sisters clan on 


ABC, and she’s up for the award | 


once again. Glenn Close, who al- 
ways plays girl-in-a-man’s-world 
so brilliantly, got a nod for Dam- 
ages, and if the voters were as 
wowed as the critics, she might 
be adding to her trophy collec- 
tion. 

Mariska Hargitay is nomi- 
nated for the 278th time for Law 
and Order: SVU, which feels more 
like a token nomination at this 
point. TNT’s Saving Grace star 
Holly Hunter is new to the cat- 
egory this year but she’s won two 
Emmys in the past for Lead in 
a Miniseries. Her show’s been a 
little under the radar so far, but it 
wouldn't be too surprising to see 
her collect a third statue. 

Kyra Sedgwick, though, in 
TNT's The Closer, has created one 
of TV’s strongest, most interest- 
ing female characters and could 
carry the show without the aid of 
her (admittedly superb) support- 
ing cast. This is her third nomi- 
nation for the show, and it’s time 
for her to take the stage. 

This year’s Primetime Emmy 
Awards will air Sunday, Sept. 21 
at 8 p.m. on ABC. The show will 
end the following Thursday. _ 

The show will be co-hosted 
by the five nominees for Out- 
standing Host for a Reality 
Program: American Idol's Ryan 
Seacrest, Project Runway’s Heidi 
Klum, Dancing with the Stars’s 
Tom Bergeron, Deal or No Deal's 
Howie Mandel and Survivor's Jeff 
Probst. 

The Creative Arts Emmys (for 
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COURTESY OF EVERYMAN THEATRE 


line between an excellent liar and 
a genuinely wronged man — just | 
as it was supposed to. 

Laura Giannarelli was the per- | 
fect stern nun as Sister Aloysius. 
One half-expected her to storm 
out into the audience and admon- 
ish someone for not sitting up 
straight. 

Perhaps it is not difficult to 
portray a cold, almost emotion- 
less figure who is wrapped up 
in a habit. But Giannarelli did an 
excellent job nonetheless. 

Rounding out the feel of the 
play was the well-planned set. 
Thorny bushes sprouted around 
the semi-circular stage, and dead 
brown vines wrapped around 
columns. 

Also impressive was how the 
set silently transitioned between 
two settings via some unseen 
mechanism. Actors would often 
remain on-stage during these 
changeovers, smoothly rolling 
out of view. 

Notably, Doubt is to become a 
full-length movie, starring Mer- 
yl Streep as Sister Aloysius and 
Philip Seymour Hoffman as Fa- 
ther Flynn. 

Also of interest is the fact that 
the the writer of the original play, 
John Patrick Shanley, will also 
be directing the movie. We can 
be sure that none of the writer's 
original “vision” will be lost. 

With this fact in mind, it 
might be advisable to go see the 
play before it it released in the- 
aters. That way, one can judge 
the movie in terms of the play. 
What could make a theater-snob 
happier? 

Doubt: A Parable runs through 
Oct. 5. Tickets are $24-$38. For 
more information, visit http:// 
www.everymantheatre.org. 


Students find 
rhythm at 
Orientation 
dance show 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
The second Egyptian Sun solo act 
featured a sword balancer. She 
earned a loud applause from the 
audience as she kneeled down 
on the floor, shook her hips and 
shoulders back and forth, pro- 
ceeding to lean her body back 
and then easing her way up 
to standing again without the 
sword falling. 

Although the whole troupe 
only performed a short belly 
dance, they wowed the crowd 














with a routine that was distinct 
from the rest. 

Hopkin’s Breakdance Group, 
comprised of eight guys, proved 
to be the perfect finale. Each 
breakdancer took turns doing 
headstands_ while spinning, 
handstands with distorted arm 
and leg poses, back rolls, flips 
and other tricky moves on the 
floor. 

The most exciting moment 
was when two performers bal- 
anced against each other as they 
held complex body positions 


* 


and a third jumped over them; 


At that point the cheering was 
louder than the background 
music. 

The Hopkins Dance Orien- 
tation Showcase was short but 


New Vibrations 


ARTIST 


Gym Class Heroes 
ALBUM 


The Quilt 


LABEL 


Atlantic 


RELEASED 


Sept. 8, 2008 


It is Gym Class Heroes’s re- 
fusal to take themselves seri- 


| ously that endears them to us 


so. The music remains tight, but 
the lyrics are silly and sometimes 
hilarious. On the third or fourth 
listen to a GCH track, an “Oh, 
snap” moment invariably pops 
up when a clever subtlety of a 
lyric comes through. 

The Quilt is no different from 
what we’ve come to expect from 
Gym Class Heroes. We don’t see 
a whole lot of “growth” from 
their previous albums, but that’s 
certainly not what they were go- 
ing for. 

Lead singer and frontman 
Travis McCoy revealed some 
months ago, “It’s just gonna be a 
real, real solid record. The demos 
we have now are just bananas.” 
And bananas the album turned 
out to be. 

McCoy continues to promote 
his image as a slightly bumbling 
girl-crazy player. For example, in 
“Drnk Txt Rmeo,” he compares 
text messaging to fishing: “My 
words are like lures/If they bite 
they bait, cool/If not ...” A new 
vocal track comes in before the 
obvious rhyme with “lures” can 
be completed. McCoy details the 
excitement of having a text con- 
versation ongoing with several 
people at once — nothing that 
any normal person would know 
about, of course. 

On “Peace Sign/Index Down,” 
we are instructed to do just that 
— “Put up your peace sign/Put 
your index down.” Once McCoy 
presents his arguments for “[his] 
people,” Busta Rhymes gets his 
own two cents in, of which very 
little but the aforementioned re- 





frain is printable. 

Perhaps you thought that you 
were safe from the tentacular 
reach of Fall Out Boy on a Gym 
Class Heroes album. Alas, it js 
not so. Gym Class Heroes ap. 
pear to bear the Black Spot, for 
Fall Out Boy’s lead singer Pat. 
rick Stump makes a sudden 
and inexplicable appearance 
on “Blinded by the Sun” dur- 
ing a homage to “Sunglasses at 
Night.” It turns out Stump was 
involved in the production of 
The Quilt. 

In an excellently extended 
metaphor, McCoy compares his 
obsession with a sweet tooth on 
“Cookie Jar.” He rhymes, “Yoy 
can hide ‘em/I’ma find ‘em/On 
the counter/In the closet./And 
I'll say I ain’t do it/with my face 
covered in chocolate.” With guest 
The-Dream, this track is the 
standout cleverest on the album, 

Not all is gold, however. A 
guest performance from, pre- 
sumably, guitarist Disashi Lu- 
mumba-Kasongo ends up being 
more or less a throwaway rock 
track. Perhaps it could have been 


good elsewhere, but it lacks Gym 
Class Heroes’s signature cocki- 
ness. 


Also, on “Kissin’ Ears,” while 


it may be true sometimes that 
everything “starts with kissing 
ears,” the sound of it said in this 
manner is a bit gag-inducing. 


The Quilt is another strong al- 


bum from Gym Class Heroes. It 
isn’t perfect, but there are a few 
tracks that shouldn't be missed 
by anyone. As an added bonus, 
you'll be contributing to Pete 
Wentz’s eventual takeover of the 
world if you decide to buy it. 


—John Kernan 





ARTIST 


Metallica 


ALBUM 


Death Magnetic 


LABEL 


Warner Bros. 
RELEASED 


Sept. 12, 2008 


I am by no means a “metal 
head.” My musical tastes extend 
to everyone from Coltrane to 
Hendrix to Biggie. 

But I had forgotten about met- 
al, or, more specifically, the band 
that brought metal to the main- 
stream throughout the ‘80s and 
‘90s — Metallica. 

Metallica’s image as hard-hit- 
ting and exciting musicians fell 
after their 2002 release, St, An- 
ger, a poorly self-produced, ad- 
hoc assortment of non-cohesive 
rock songs that sounded as if 
they were produced in one take 
in front-man James Hetfield’s 
dingy Los Angeles basement. Af- 
ter that highly anticipated flop, 
many critics and fans wrote off 
the “new Metallica” as forget- 
ting their metal roots for a softer 
sound. 

It wasn’t until I heard the 
band’s newest release, Death Mag- 
netic, for the first time that my 
faith was restored. Death Mag- 
netic begins with “That Was Just 
Your Life,” an ominous-sounding 
track that instantly makes you 
remember why anyone would 
listen to Metallica. 

The pounding rhythm of Het- 
field’s guitar comes in over a Lars 
Ulrich drum sound not heard 
since Load and ReLoad. Hetfield’s 
not-quite screaming, with the 
Rob Trujillo bass and Hammett’s 
incendiary, distorted guitar solos 
restored my faith that at the least, 
Metallica still cares about the 
music they make and the metal 
genre that they helped bring into 
the mainstream. 














comparison to the opening track 
and gave me the impression that 
they were jams that helped per- 
fect the opening track, and were 
only on the album so it didn't 
have to be released as an EP. 

This is remedied by the follow- 
ing track, “The Day That Never 
Comes,” which is surprisingly 
reminiscent of “The Unforgiven.” 
Strangely enough, this more bal- 
lad-driven sound returns in “The 
Unforgiven III” which is another 
outstanding track on the album 
(and yes, also reminiscent of the 
original “Unforgiven”. 

The intro for “All Nightmare 
Long” is charming and interest- 
ing, conjuring up images of a 
metal take on a bluegrass song, 
only until the rapid power-chord- 
ed guitar riff and familiarly stac- 
cato drum beat comes into full 
swing. Though I wish the band 
had opted to explore the intro 
a little more, the song is a noble 
ode to the roots of metal. 

The album’s first single, “Cya- 
nide,” seems less visionary or en- 
thusiastic than any of the others, 
even in comparison with the me- 
diocre second and third tracks. 

Despite the quality of the ma- 
jority of the tracks, there are some 
problems with Death Magnetic. 
The album clocks in at just under 
80 minutes giving the album the 
feel of a series of metal “jams” (a 
very angry and amphetamine- 
driven Grateful Dead comes to 
mind). 

Even the last song, “My Apoc- 
alypse,” a solid attempt at giving 
listeners a completely trademark 
Metallica sound, runs 5:01, while 
the longest track on the album 
Suicide and Redemption lasted 
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Women remake pro 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
been in the works for almost 13 
years, changing hands from dif- 
ferent directors to numerous dif- 
ferent actresses. The final prod- 
uct’s cast includes Meg Ryan, Eva 
Mendes, Annette Bening, Debra 
Messing and Jada Pinkett Smith, 
and cameos from Candice Ber- 
gen and Bette Midler. And after 
many years of various tw eakings, 
the film holds a close resemblance 
to Cukor’s while still maintain- 
ing its own flare. Many of the 
same lines were kept ‘because 
the quips written by the original 
screenwriter, Clare Boothe Luce, 
were too clever to be redone. 
Even some scenes were repro- 
duced, such as the opening scene 
that shows two small, bowed 
and coiffed dogs barking at each 
other. It is a shot that exemplifies 
the film’s theme that women are 
bitches. But much of the original 
movie has been changed. The 
women are powerful working 
women, who hold luncheons at 
their Connecticut estates to raise 
money for Central Park’s protec- 
tion and are the head editors of 
fashion magazines. Though they 
still gossip incessantly, they do 
so Over power lunches and quick 
shopping trips. Saks Fifth Ave- 
nue replaces the original’s beauty 
salon, Lexuses replace 1939 town 
cars, and Birkin bags hang el- 
egantly on most women’s arms. 

But there’s something missing 
in English’s adaptation. Meg Ry- 
an’s doe-eyed pouts don’t come 
close to the original Mary Haines, 
who had Norma Shearer’s sad 
eyes and soft face. The light that 
surrounded Shearer was soft, 
gentle and her eyes were glossy; 
its black and white composition 
was an element that gave the film 
true emotion. But English’s color 
adaptation just comes off as corny; 
there’s an inability to reach the 
same level of significance in this 
modern version. This is in part 
due to some of the ridiculous sit- 
uations that come off as hilarious 
instead of serious. An example 
is Mary’s 10-year-old daughter, 
who is supposed to be a mother’s 
perfect dream, but who actually 
burns tampons because she is fed 
up with her womanhood, wears 
gobs of eyeliner and skips school. 
The absurd idea of a young girl 
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Despite A-listers like Eva Mendes, 2008's 7he Women can't live up to the original. 


doing such things leaves one 
laughing, not worrying. 

Though some of this acting 
may be overdone, some of the 
actresses do hold up their end of 
the film. Bergen’s and Midler’s 
small roles are fantastic. These 
experienced actresses ham up 
their roles as Upper East Side 
mother and fervid, experienced 
divorcee, respectively. Likewise, 
Smith is hilarious as the women’s 
gay friend who parties hard and 
never censors her feelings about 
being a lesbian, often adding 
much of the comedic relief to The 
Women’s plot. 

And Bening’s edgy personal- 
ity makes her the perfect bitch 
who would rather sell out her 
best friend than lose her job. But 
though such edginess seems 
great, it doesn’t last. Everyone 


seems to go soft by the end of 
the movie. Bening loses that 
cunning personality, and all the 
characters seem to come to terms 
with a chauvinistic world, a les- 
son definitely not portrayed in 
the original. 

Thirteen years of deliberating 
over this revision of The Women 
may have resulted in some good 
casting choices, but there is a 
reason it took so long to get only 
this far. Maybe if The Women had 
waited another few years to ru- 
minate and work out some of the 
obvious kinks it could have come 
out holding more of a semblance 
to the profoundness of Cukor’s 
work. But maybe it is just not a 
film that can remain relevant in 
today’s culture; maybe it is a film 
that should have been left alone 
after its original release in 1939. 


| kins 
| | published writer Ariel S. Win- 


By ALEX VOCKROTH 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


How does a person know he 
wants to write? 

He doesn't, according to Hop- 
alumnus and as-yet un- 
ter (class of ‘02). Rather, he says, 
the question is, ““When did you 
know you were a writer?’ or 
probably, ‘When did writing first 
thrill you?” 

For Winter, the answer to these 
questions became apparent when 
he was in fourth grade. About a 
decade later, he was admitted 


| to Hopkins and enrolled in the 





Writing Seminars program, from 
which he received his bachelor’s 
in 2002. 

Recently, all that tuition and 
those hours in the Hut (may 
it rest in peace) paid off when 
Winter won a short-story contest 
sponsored by Simon & Schus- 


| ter. Winter’s winning story, “I, 


Laugh,” earned him a Nintendo 
Wii and is featured in the online 
edition of a collection called Who 
Can Save Us Now: Brand-New Su- 


| perheroes and Their Amazing (Short) 


Stories. 

Winter’s superhero is a man 
whose power is laughing at 
the world’s many injustices. He 
actually wrote the story long 
before the publishing compa- 
ny announced its contest, and 
while the story provides com- 
mentary on some current social 
and political problems, the mes- 
sage was not Winter's basis for 
writing. 

“Fiction needs to grow from 


| character, conflict and, possibly 


in the case of humor, a high-con- 
cept idea,” he said. “I, Laugh’ 
falls first into high-concept and 
then into character.” 

Aside from a select few leg- 
ends like George Orwell and 
Mark Twain, Winter does not be- 
lieve that fiction writers should 
start “with the purpose of con- 
veying some political or didactic 
message.” 

He went on, boldly stating, 
“People who decide to write fic- 
tion to further some cause tend 


| to not be real writers.” 


Perhaps an audacious remark 
to make for a writer just embark- 
ing ona hopefully long career, but 


THE 2008 Cor 


JEFFREY TOOBIN 


Legal aneiyrt, CNN ead ‘The New Yorker 





Winter has learned from some 
potential future legends: He took 
classes with John Irwin, Alice Mc- 
Dermott and the now-retired Ste- 
phen Dixon while at Hopkins. 

Each of these instructors 
taught Winter important lessons 
about fiction. “Irwin taught me 
how to read,” he said. 

Winter even threw down a 
challenge to the current Writing 
Sems crowd: “If you think you 
know how to read, take one of 
Professor Irwin’s classes,” he said, 
adding that Irwin “trains you in 
active, discerning reading.” 

He credits McDermott and 
Dixon for helping him to form 
“my idea of what a writer is.” 
Winter recalls a particular piece 
of advice that may ring true for 
many a humanities major. 

Whenever he is in doubt 
about his career choice, Win- 
ter explained, “I think of Alice 
McDermott’s oft given advice: ‘If 
you can be anything other than a 
writer, do that.” 

But it seems that, for Winter, 
writing is not something he’ll 
give up on so easily. Currently, he 
has a few unpublished works he 
considers to be complete and is 
actively trying to find a publisher 
for his novel called And Other 
Permanent Things. 

Of all the writing 
he has done during 
the past 10 years or so, 
Things isthe one Winter 
is “most sure about.” 
So sure, in fact, that 
he admitted to feeling 
“bitter that it remains 
unpublished.” 

The author de- 
scribed Things as “a 
wholly realistic novel” 
that is the story of “one 
family on the day of 
the eldest daughter's 
engagement party, 
which is also the first 
time that the family 
will gather together 
since the parents sepa- 
rated.” 

Until the tiresome 
search for a willing 
publisher is complete, 
though, Winter does 
some freelance work 
in the editorial world. 
When not working, 


| 
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Ves obsolete in 2008 Writing Sems alum goes for the big time 


Winter, who still lives in Balti- 
more, can be found in a familiar 
place. 

“T still do the bulk of my writ- 
ing at MSE [Library],” he said. “I 
find it helpful to have a place to 
physically go to write, and the 
library, barring finals seasons, is 
usually a very conducive atmo- 
sphere.” 

For current Writing Seminars 
students still living in the library, 
Winter offered some career ad- 
vice. 

“Learn how the publishing 
business works,” he said. “In 
rare cases, ignorance and naivete 
work, but really, you should have 
an understanding of the world 
you want to work in.” 

Winter hopes to stay close to 
Hopkins for as long as possible 
and even to return to the Writing 
Seminars Department to teach. 

He explained, “I actively think 
about courses I would like to teach 
in the Writing Seminars, and hope 
to teach those courses once I’ve es- 
tablished myself as a writer.” 

Winter believes he learned 
more from listening to the wis- 
dom of these seasoned writers 
rather than from writing work- 
shops many Writing Sems cours- 
es incorporate 
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Winter's short story is in Who Can Save Us Now. 
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The measles, mumps and rubella (MMR) vaccine), which protects against three com- 
mon infectious diseases in children, is part of the standard preventative care in kids. 


Increase in kids’ measles 
cases troubles U.S. experts 


By ALICE WU 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Government researchers have 
linked a recent surge in measles 
infections to some parents’ re- 
luctance to vaccinate their chil- 
dren, according to new data from 
the Centers for Disease Control 
(CDC). 

The CDC reported 131 cases of 
measles in the first seven months 
of 2008, the greatest number of in- 
fections since 1996. Half of these 
cases were in children who were 
not inoculated with the common- 
ly used MMR vaccine, which pro- 
tects young people from measles, 
mumps and rubella. 

Officials believe the culprit 
could be the increasing number 
of parents who do not vaccinate 
their children, due to the belief 
that the innoculation could lead 
to the development of autism. 

Over the past several years, 
more and more parents have ac- 
cepted the notion that vaccines 
cause autism, but this has been 
disproved repeatedly by scien- 
tific evidence. 

For many years, the CDC has 
been collaborating with leading re- 
search institutes around the world 
in the study of the possible side ef- 
fects of measles vaccination. 

In a recent seven-year study 
that followed more than 500,000 
children, the Danish Medical Re- 
search Council found no associa- 
tion between the MMR vaccine 
and autism spectrum disorders. 
The CDC and the National In- 


stitute of Health, in association 
with the governmentaffiliated 
Institute of Medicine, have also 
set up an Immunization Safety 


investigations. 

The committee consisted of 
independent experts in medicine 
who provided non-biased advice 


to vaccine policy-makers. In its | 


eighth and final executive report, 
the committee concluded that 


“the body of epidemiological evi- | 


dence favors rejection of a causal 
relationship between the MMR 
vaccine and autism.” 

The vast majority of children 
in the United States — approxi- 
mately 95 percent, according to 
the CDC — do receive the MMR 
vaccination. Nevertheless, an in- 
crease in the number of parents 
seeking exemptions for non-reli- 
gious reasons is alarming to pub- 
lic health experts. 

Measles is an extremely con- 
tagious viral disease primar- 
ily spread through coughing and 
other respiratory routes. Before 
vaccination laws were passed, 
four million people each year 
contracted measles in the U.S. 
alone. ‘Severe complications of 
the disease include pneumonia 


and encephalitis, a viral inflam- | 


mation of the brain. 

Adults who contract measles 
react more violently to these 
complications, which is why 
physicians believe it is impera- 
tive that children be vaccinated 
against this disease at a relatively 
early age. 
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By BARBARA HA 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Scientists at the Johns Hop- 
kins Bloomberg School of Pub- 
lic Health may have acciden- 
tally found a way to prevent the 
spread of malaria, according to 
new findings published in the 
journal PLoS Pathogens. 

The parasite that causes ma- 
laria, Plasmodium, is carried to hu- 
mans by the mosquito Anopheles 
gambiae. Researchers at the Johns 
Hopkins Malaria Research Insti- 
tute led by Jason Rasgon, identi- 
fied a virus that infects these mos- 


| quitoes and which could be used 


in the future to deliver toxic genes 
to them. 

The virus was identified by 
chance during a screening to 
find strains of bacteria that infect 
mosquito cells. A scientist no- 
ticed an artifact and decided to 


| track it down; It turned out to be 
| a mosquito-specific virus. 


Densoviruses, short for den- 


| sonucleosis, are able to infect the 





cells of many insects but not hu- 
mans. Aside from this specificity, 


| densoviruses are unique because 


their small genome consists of 
only 4,000 to 6,000 base pairs, 
which is smaller than the average 


| single human gene. 
Review Committee for further | 


The extraordinarily small size 
of the genome makes it possible 
for scientists to replace it entirely 
with DNA coding for something 
else, like a protein that would be 
lethal to mosquitoes. 


When the vi- 
rus infects the 
insect, it carries 
its DNA into the 
host’s cells. In the- 
ory this is a good 
way to selectively 
kill mosquitoes in 
malaria-rich envi- 
ronments without 
harming people 
or other animals. 

Experiments 
to genetically al- | 
ter densoviruses 
have been largely 
unsuccessful to 
date because of 
the virus’s ten- 
dency to remain 
with the cells of 
the adult mos- 
quito. To wipe out 
a population of 
malaria-carrying 
mosquitoes, the |_ 
virus would need 
to be passed on to 
the larvae as well. 

This strain of densovirus, 
called AgDNY, is able to transmit 
from adult female mosquitoes to 
larvae. To prove that AgDNV can 
also transmit an additional gene 
to mosquito cells, they put in a 
gene coding for green fluorescent 
protein. When the mosquito cells 
were infected with the virus, 
they glowed green. 

In principle, a gene for any 
other protein, say, a known insec- 
ticide, could be substituted into 
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the AgDNV genome. Although 
there is much research left to be 
done, the serendipitous discov- 
ery of this densovirus opens up 
a new approach in the quest to 
slow the spread of malaria. 
Malaria affects up to 500 
million people worldwide, and 
claims as many as one million 
lives each year. It is most com- 
monly found in tropical and 
subtropical regions, including 
Central and South America, sub- 
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Targeting mosquitoes, the vector for the Plasmodium parasite is a novel way to fight malaria’s spread. 


Saharan Africa, the Indian sub- 
continent and Southeast Asia. 

Although there are medica- 
tions that can successfully treat 
people with malaria, prevention 
is still the key because the ill- 
ness is so widespread. Scientists 
at Hopkins and elsewhere are 
attempting to develop a vaccine. 
Others are working on ways to 
genetically engineer mosquitoes 
to make them resistant to the 
Plasmodium parasite. 





Low-level exposure to arsenic may cause diabetes 


By ANN WANG 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Inherited risks, high fat diets, 
lack of exercise and aging are 
only some of the well-known 
factors that can lead to type 2 or 
adult-onset diabetes. 


-New research from the Johns - 


Hopkins Bloomberg School of 
Public Health adds another pos- 
sible cause to the list: long-term 
exposure to arsenic in drinking 
water and food. 

High concentrations of arse- 
nic have previously been linked 
to the development of type 2 
diabetes in Bangladesh, Taiwan 
and Mexico, where people are ex- 
posed to about 10 times as much 


| arsenic as in the United States. 


But the Hopkins research team, 
lead by Ana Navas-Acien, un- 
covered a strong connection be- 
tween low arsenic concentrations 
and the disease. 

This is the first study to con- 





Walking ona 


By APURVA YELURU 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Patients who suffered from 
a stroke can potentially reverse 
the damage in their brains and 
improve function by 


sider the effects of low levels of 
the toxin on diabetes. They spec- 
ulated that arsenic inhibits the 
body’s ability to metabolize glu- 
cose, the most basic sugar used 
by the body, and contributes to 
inflammation 





ease than those who had the low- 
est arsenic levels. 

However, the study does not 
necessarily show that arsenic 
causes diabetes. It is possible, 
for example, that diabetes causes 

the body to me- 





and cell death. tabolize arsenic 
The re- 7 : ; differently so 
searchers mea- wiideS hints hat Ne that more arse- 
sured inor- commonly used asa nic is excreted 
ganic arsenic : regardless _ of 
levels from Tat poison, can seep the level of ex- 
urine samples into water sources posure. 
of 788 adults. One way 


Those _ partici- 
pants with pre- 
existing type 2 
diabetes had 26 
percent greater 
arsenic levels 
than those without diabetes. 
Additionally, among the non- 
diabetic participants, those who 
had the highest arsenic levels 
were between three to four times 
more likely to develop the dis- 


treadmill rewires stroke patients’ brains 


to assist them. 

The patients were randomly 
divided into two subgroups, 
one of which tested out the new 
treadmill therapy while the other 
simply performed stretching ex- 





using something found 
in every gym: a tread- 
mill. 

New research by 
physicians at Hopkins 
and elsewhere in Bal- 
timore shows that not 
only does walking ona 
treadmill help rebuild 
and retrain muscles; it 
also rewires the brain. 

Stroke is a poten- 
tially deadly condition 
in which parts of the 
brain are damaged due 
to a disrupted blood 
supply. 

Researchers in the 
Departments of Neurol- 
ogy and Neurosurgery 
at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, along with 
the University of Mary- 
land and the Baltimore 
Veterans Affairs Medi- 
cal Center, have found 
that repeated exercise 
on a treadmill can ef- 
fectively reprogram the 

brain after a stroke. 

The study included 
71 patients who had a stroke at 

_ least six months and as many as_ 
- several years prior to the begin- 
Hie of the experiment. 







independently, while the other 
alf used a cane or a wheelchair 
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__ Half of the subjects could walk — 
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Rehabilitation on a treadmill effectively reprograms the brain. 


ercises as a substitute. 

Two measures were obtained 
for each patient: mobility and 
aerobic capacity, a measure of 
oxygen intake that suggests the 
health of the heart and lungs. 

What makes this study unique, 


~ j ° 
* ; 





compared to several others that 
show the benefits of rehabilita- 
tion, is the analysis of brain func- 
tion changes that occurred dur- 
ing the exercise period. 

Functional magnetic reso- 
nance imaging (fMRI) 
was done on 16 patients 
from each group to help 
scientists capture brain 
activity associated with 
walking. 

fMRI allowed the re- 
searchers to understand, 
in real time, how the 
damaged and recuperat- 
ing brain carried out the 
necessary tasks that con- 
trol walking. 

Understanding these 
neurological pathways 
could help physicians 
modify the brain to im- 
prove functioning after 
a stroke. 

For the next six 
months, both groups 
of subjects performed 
their assigned exercises 
routinly. The first group 
walked on the treadmill 
for 40 minutes, three 
times a week. 

Personal trainers 
gradually increased the 
intensity of the work- 
out for the patients. The 
second group did their 





stretching exercises for the same 


amount of time. 


At the end of the six month 
trial period, subjects were once 
again tested for mobility and 


aerobic capacity. The researchers 


found that there was a significant — 


increase in walking speed in the 
first group. 

Subjects who were treated 
were able to walk 51 percent fast- 
er than before the therapy, while 
the control group walked only 11 
percent faster. 

Aerobic capacity increased by 
18 percent in the treadmill group 
but decreased slightly in the con- 
trol group. 

Changes in brain function in 
the treadmill users could explain 
some of this improvement. When 
compared to the initial {MRI im- 
ages, the new images showed 
increased activity in the parts 
of the brain directly related to 
walking. 

The patients with the big- 
gest improvement in mobility 
also showed the most change in 
the brain fMRIs, suggesting that 
these changes in the brain might 
be responsible for the improved 
mobility. 

However, the opposite might 
be true: the changes in mobility 
forced the brain to become more 
alert. 

With further experimentation, 
treadmill therapy may become a 
widely-used and effective thera- 
py for stroke patients who have 
difficulty with mobility. 

The therapy works regardless 
of how much time has elapsed 
since the stroke; one patient in 
the study improved with tread- 
mill therapy even 20 years after 
his stroke. aoe 

Treadmill therapy would pro- 


vide patients with new mobility. 
_and freedom that they have been 


missing since their strokes. 


when minerals 
naturally dissolve or 
as a byproduct. 





that arsenic—a 
colorless, odor- 
less and highly 
soluble metal 
— could actu- 
ally contribute 
to diabetes is by damaging or 
killing cells in people already at 
high risk for developing the dis- 
ease. 

Separate studies have found 
that pancreatic cells secrete less 
insulin in the presence of arse- 
nic and that arsenic also inhibits 
other cells’ ability to take up glu- 
cose. 

The hormone insulin is made 
only in the pancreas, and its pres- 
ence allows cells in the body to 
absorb glucose from the blood- 
stream to convert into energy. 
If insulin is not produced or is 
unable to influence the activities 
of other cells, diabetes develops, 
causing fluctations in blood glu- 
cose levels. 

In type 2 diabetes, which ac- 
counts for over 90 percent of all 
cases, the pancreas makes less 








insulin, and cells are less sensi- 
tive to the insulin, leading to de- 
creased glucose uptake and high 
concentrations of glucose in the 
blood. Type 1 diabetes, which 
is found predominantly in chil- 
dren, is an autoimmune disease 
caused by the body’s destruc- 
tion of its own insulin-produc- 
ing cells. 

While the risk for type 2 dia- 
betes can be lowered with prop- 
er exercise and diet, there is no 
known way to prevent type 1 dia- 
betes. Eight percent of the Ameri- 
can population suffers from one 
form of the disease, and over half 
of these cases are found in people 
older than 60. 

Inorganic arsenic, commonly 
used as a rat poison, can seep 
into water sources when miner- 
als naturally dissolve or as a by- 
product from industrial process- 
es like coal burning and copper 
smelting. Seafood contains or- 
ganic arsenic, which is nontoxic 
and which was accounted for in 
the study. 

Unlike many other factors in- 
volved in diabetes, such as poor 
diet or exercise, which are rooted 
in lifestyle habits and are difficult 
to tackle, the arsenic problem is 
easier to solve. 

Filtering tap water and de- 
creasing the legally allowed con- 
centrations of arsenic in public 
water supplies are two Ways to 

greatly lower an individual's ex- 
posure to the toxin. This may be 
a challenge in small rural com- 
munities that get drinking water 
from private wells instead of the 
public water supply, 
which is regulated 
by government 
standards. 

While the data 
was being collected 
in 2003 and 2004, 
water treatment fa- 
cilities nationwide 
were on their way 
to meeting a lower 
federally mandated 
arsenic standard of 
10 parts per billion. 

The stricter rule 
was prompted by 
Separate earlier con- 
cerns that arsenic 
contributes to skin, 

liver, lung, kidney 
and bladder cancer. 

Navas-Acien’s 
team hopes to re- 
produce the study 
on a larger scale 
with up to 4,000 pa- 
tients in an effort to 
pin down the exact 
link between diabe- 
tes and arsenic. 

The study was 
published in the 
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Drug helps turn stem cells into blood Aretic sea ice is near all-time low 


By NEIL NEUMANN 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


In a recent research article 
from the Johns Hopkins Insti- 
tute of Cell Engineering, lead 
researcher Elias T. Zambidis 
and colleagues show that a well- 
known enzyme in the body is a 
novel way to identify the stem 
cells that form the blood and cir- 
culatory system, which will open 
new roads to tissue engineering 
for regenerative medicine. 

The Zambidis research team 
is primarily interested in creat- 
ing a cell, called a hemangio- 
blast, which is a precursor to all 
the cells of the blood system, like 
red and white blood cells, as well 
as to other cells in the circulatory 
system, including the endothelial 
cells that make up arteries and 
veins. 

The researchers achieved this 
by deriving hemangioblasts from 
embryonic stem cells (ESCs). ESCs 
are known as pluripotent stem 
cells and are able to give rise to 
any type of cell in the body under 
the correct conditions, including 
cells in the blood system, ner- 
vous tissue and muscle tissue. It 
is this remarkable ability of ESCs 
that holds such promise for the 
area of regenerative medicine. 

Understanding and having the 
ability to create any type of tissue 
in the body holds great promise 
for curing many conditions such 
as autoimmune diseases, muscu- 
lar dystrophies and degenerative 
diseases like Alzheimer’s and 
diabetes. 


During mammalian develop- 
ment, the egg is fertilized by the 
sperm and proceeds through 
an intricate and complex pro- 
cess that eventually leads to 
the adult organism. In the early 
stages of development, espe- 
cially in the first few weeks, the 
interplay between cellular path- 
ways determines the cell-types 
that emerge, such as those of 
the blood system. Understand- 
ing these pathways is difficult 
enough, but to recreate them in 
a test tube is perhaps even more 
daunting. 

This is what Zambidis and his 
team have taken a step towards. 
They have created hemangio- 
blast cells in a test tube, or in vi- 
tro, and found a novel use for a 
well-known enzyme in the body 
which allows them to identify the 
creation of the hemangioblast. 

The enzyme is called angio- 
tensin-converting enzyme (ACE) 
and is involved in such processes 
in the body as regulating blood 
pressure, the formation of new 
blood vessels, and also inflam- 
mation. ACE inhibitors, a class 
of medicines commonly taken by 
people with high blood pressure 
and heart disease, act on this en- 
zyme. 

The scientists were able to 
recognize these cells by using 
antibodies that specifically tar- 
get cells expressing ACE on their 
surface. They can then isolate 
these cells using machines that 
rapidly sort cells based on cell- 
surface markers. 

First, the team cultured ESCs 


in vitro and then gave these cells 
specific growth factors, which 
turn the ESCs into the hemangio- 
blast cell. The researchers looked | 
at the cells periodically and iso- 
lated the cells that expressed ACE 
on their surface; these cells would 
then continue to be cultured un- | 
til they obtained a population of 
hemangioblasts. 

Once this was done, the next | 
step was to learn how to turn | 
the hemangioblast into the cells | 
further down its lineage, such as 
blood cells and endothelial cells. | 
One important finding is that 
ACE actually helps in the pro- 
cess of turning the hemangio- | 
blast into other cells. By treating 
the cells with an ACE inhibitor, 
scientists could make the cells 
become endothelial cells but not 
blood cells. 

These findings will create new 
possibilities in the field of regen- 
erative medicine. They could of- | 
fer the ability to create millions 
of cells that can reconstitute a 
patient’s entire blood system or | 
repair a damaged blood vessel, 
which could save countless lives 
in the years to come. 

Therapies derived from these 
cells could one day be used in 
place of bone-marrow trans- | 
plants for cancer treatments with 
cells that are more compatible 
with the patient’s, reducing the 
risk of rejection. 

Although the results from the 
Hopkins researchers still need to | 
be tested in animals, this work 
shows a great deal of promise for 
the future. 
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A wide variety of cells arise from hemangioblasts, including red blood cells, immune cells and the endothelial cells that line arteries. 





Two pathways for deadly malaria are linked 


Protein released by platelets is responsible for inflammation, clotting in fatal cerebral malaria 


By TIFFANY NG 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


Cerebral malaria, in which 
the Plasmodium falciparium para- 
site infects the brain, is one of 
the most deadly complications 
of malaria. New research from 
the laboratory of Craig Morrell, a 
Hopkins scientist, has uncovered 
an important mechanism for this 
serious condition. 

Most patients who develop ce- 
rebral malaria are children under 
five years of age. Between one 
quarter and one half of people 
with cerebral malaria die, and if 
left untreated, death usually oc- 
curs in just one to three days. 

In addition to the general 
symptoms of malaria, which in- 
clude fever, weakness and nau- 
sea, cerebral malaria causes neu- 
rological dysfunction, such as 
coma, seizures and impairment 
of consciousness. 

On the cellular level, it has 
been found that cerebral malaria 
is associated with the stimula- 
tion of the immune system, in- 
flammation of blood vessels and 
blockage of cerebral capillaries, 
the smallest blood vessels that 
deliver oxygen directly to the 
body’s cells. 

The way in which cerebral ma- 
laria caused these neurological 
symptoms was unknown. Two 
hypotheses existed, with one em- 
phasizing the pronounced capil- 
lary obstruction and the other 
focusing on excessive stimula- 
tion of the immune system and 
inflammation. 

The Hopkins study, from sci- 
~ entists in the Department of Mo- 
lecular and Comparative Patho- 
biology at the School of Medicine, 
combined both of these hypoth- 
eses. It turns out that platelets 
are the culprit in both pathways: 
The capillary obstruction and the 


immune re- 
sponse. 

“Platelets 
have  im- 
portant im- 
mune func- 
tions during 
the immune 
responses 
to malaria 
infection,” 
Morrell 
said. 

Most 
well-known 
for their 
clotting 
abilities, 
platelets 
can also in- 
teract with 
the lining of 
blood ves- 
sels, which causes the release of 
inflammatory molecules. 

Research revealed that red 
blood cells infected with Plasmo- 
dium falciparum can trigger plate- 
lets to secrete a protein known as 
PF4. PF4 has been shown to play 
a role in inflammation and clot- 
ting, the trademarks of cerebral 
malaria. 

In the study, three groups of 
mice were infected with the ma- 
laria parasite. One was chemi- 
cally treated to destroy all of its 
platelets, another was adminis- 
tered blood-thinning drugs like 
aspirin, and the third received 
no treatment. 

The first two groups had 
greater survival rates than the 
mice that were left untreated, but 
only when treated within a one 
to three day window, indicating 
how crucial timing is in the treat- 
ment of malaria. 

To solidify the link between 
PF4 and cerebral malaria, sci- 
entists genetically engineered 
mice that lacked PF4. Both 
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modified and unmodified mice 
were infected with malaria, and 
even though both groups had 
the same amount of parasite in 
their blood, more than twice as 
many PF4-lacking mice than 
normal mice were alive after 10 
days. 

The knockout study strongly 
suggests PF4 has an essential role 
in the pathogenesis of malaria. 

One of the most notable find- 
ings of this study is the efficacy 
of simple platelet inhibitors, such 
as aspirin, in increasing malaria 
survival rates. These inhibitors 
work because they “lessen the 
negative immune response by re- 
ducing platelet activation,” Mor- 
rell said. 

Although these findings have 


-yet to be applied to humans, 


readily available blood thinners 
may be able to improve a cerebral 
malaria patient’s chances of sur- 
vival. Nevertheless, the connec- 
tion between PF4 and cerebral 
malaria is an essential clue to 
curing this deadly disease. 


| Science Founda- 
| tion. 
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| By SAM OHMER 
| News-Letter Staff Writer 


Add this fact to the barrage of 
reports confirming global warm- 
ing: A study released last month 
shows that sea ice in the Artic is 
at its second-lowest level ever. 

There are many ways to mea- 
sure the impact of climate change 
on our planet. The National Snow 
and Ice Data Center constantly 
monitors, among other things, 
the size of the polar ice caps. 

The Center, lo- 
cated at the Uni- 
versity of Colo- 
rado at Boulder, 
is sponsored by 
several U.S. gov- 
ernment agencies 
including NASA 
and the National 


Due to. sea- 
variations 
in air and espe- 
cially water tem- 
sea 
ice levels in the 
Arctic fluctuate 
throughout — the 
year. 
But 
tions 
Over 


observa- 
repeated 
several 
have 
shown a decline 


was previously set in 2005. The 
current size of the ice cap rep- 
resents a loss of almost 800,000 
square miles from an ice cap that 
is only two million square miles 
in area. The average area today is 
about 760,000 square miles small- 
er than the average size over the 
last two and a half decades. 

Sea ice is an important part 
of the environment of the Arctic 
and our planet's oceans. It not 
only provides a home for people, 
plants and animals but it is es- 
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in ice area that 
cannot simply 
be explained by 
seasonal fluc- 
tuations: These are long-term 
changes that are correlated with 
increasing temperatures in the 
Arctic. 

The new data indicates that 
the ice area has been shrinking at 
an annual rate of about three per- 


| cent each year. This rate increases 


to an alarming 7.7 percent during 
the summer and fall. 

Satellite photographs used by 
the National Snow and Ice Data 
Center show a noticeable decline 
in ice area from year to year — 
this is not simply a seasonal phe- 
nomenon. 

The second-lowest sea ice area 





sential in the regulation of the 
entire Earth’s temperature. The 
ice caps at the two poles help 
keep the planet cool by reflecting 
tremendous amounts of sunlight 
back into space. 

Open ocean water does the 
exact opposite: It absorbs much 
more of the Sun’s energy than 
it reflects, thus heating both the 
water and the atmosphere. The 
drastic melting of sea ice can 
therefore be expected to have ex- 
tensive repercussions on global 
climate patterns. 

Yes, polar bears are losing their 
habitat: They are being stranded 
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The sea ice surrounding the Arctic circle is at its lowest level in years. The outlined 
area represents the average extent of summer ice between 1979 and 2000. 


in the southern reaches of their 
habitats; they are being forced to 
swim extreme distances (in some 
cases distances that are at least 
four times as great as a polar 
bear can be expected to swim), 
and they are starving for lack of 
food and hunting grounds. 

But even more distressing are 
the people who live in or depend 
on the Arctic ice floes. People 
have populated large stretches of 
ice floes precisely because these 
masses have tended to be stable, 
even during the 


summer. New 
climate patterns 
are changing 
that. 

There is an ad- 
ditional climate 
concern aside 


from the effect of 
melting sea ice on 
global tempera- 
tures. Melting 
ice also releases 
gases that have 
been trapped 
within it, espe- 
cially methane, 
a greenhouse 
gas known to 
increase energy 
absorption in the 
atmosphere. 

Methane has 
been stored in the 
ice caps for hun- 
dreds of thou- 
sands of years 
— ice is known 
as a “sink” for 
this and other gases — but the 
melting of the caps could dra- 
matically alter the chemistry of 
the atmosphere. 

Unfortunately, the current 
trend doesn’t show any sign of 
slowing down, let alone turn- 
ing around. Last September the 
planet witnessed the lowest-ever 
recording of sea ice area, accord- 
ing to the National Snow and Ice 
Data Center. 

Scientists are predicting an- 
other record-breaking year as the 
ice recedes to previously unseen 
lows — a dubious distinction, to 
be sure. 
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*Describe yourself in three to 
five words: Reliable, even-tem- 
pered, patient, dedicated. 


* Perfect date: Good food, lots 
of laughs and plenty of talk- 
ing/listening. 





* Turn-ons: Girls who are 
outgoing, faithful, intelligent, 
good-looking .. and yes, the 
way toa man’s heart is through 
his stomach. 





* Pet peeves: Smoking or not 
taking care of your body in 
general (I'm a personal trainer 
so that sort of stuff doesn’t fly 
with me), being discourteous 
or disrespectful. 


* Most romantic thing you’ve 
ever done: Had a fancy din- 
ner at the Harbor, followed by 
a walk in the moonlight, then 
going for some dessert in Lit- 
tle Italy. 


HOT AT HOPKINS 






Tanmay Manohar 
Junior 
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COURTESY OF TANMAY MANOHAR 







* Major: Biomedical En- 
gineering, minors in Applied 
Math & Statistics and Entrepre- 
neurship & Management. 










* Hometown: Wollongong, 
Australia. 









Evelyn Clark 
Junior 








COURTESY OF EVELYN CLARK 
* Major: Public Health, minors 
in Anthropology and Theatre. 


* Hometown: Waycross, Geor- 
gia — the biggest city in the 
biggest county in the biggest 
state east of the Mississippi 
River (FACT!). 





* Describe yourself in three 
to five words: Effervescent, 
vibrant, orange, verbose, re- 
nown, captivating. (She can’t 
count.) 


¢ Turn-ons: A sense of humor, 
singer/songwriting _ abilities, 
spontaneity, faux-hawks and 


By JULIA DISCHELL 
For the News-Letter 


Living off-campus can be an exciting and fun venture, or it can be a big hassle 


In addition to every other wor- 
ry that plagues a second semester 
sophomore, there is the added 
important decision of where to 
live the subsequent semesters. 
You could try your luck at the 
Hopkins Housing lottery, but we 
all know what the chances of get- 
ting a good place through those 
means are. Personally, I am only 
friends with two upperclassmen 








converse sneakers. 
* Pet peeves: Insecurity, gross 
feet, flat music, shrt hnd txts, 
whining and dirty dishes. 











* Perfect date: A live concert 
of our favorite band in a city 
neither of us have ever been to, 
followed by an entire weekend 
of exploration, possibly sky 
diving and of course lots of pic- 
tures! 












* Most romantic moment you 
have experienced: The day be- 
fore I left for Argentina for two 
weeks, I had to leave my boy- 
friend early to pack. 

He asked if it was the last 
time I’d see him before I left 
the country, and since I had 
an early flight I told him jok- 
ingly that unless he planned 
on bringing me breakfast in 
bed, I'd just see him when I 
got back. 

Well, at 7:22 the next morn- 
ing I received a call telling me 
to come downstairs. 

When I got to the porch, 
he was standing there with a 
picnic basket filled with every 
breakfast food imaginable, 
as well as coffee, flowers in a 
vase, and two Mitch Hedberg 
CDs to keep me laughing in 
Argentina, where I wouldn't 
understand a single word. 
Now that’s love! 


































who managed to secure housing 
in the Bradford or Homewood. 
You could also apply to be an RA. 
It has its perks, of course, such as 
free housing, but if you do not 
want to have to make rounds at 
two in the morning or run the 
risk of living in the AMRs with- 
out the luxury of air conditioning 
a second time, then it is definitely 
time to pursue other options. 
Whether that means living in an 
apartment, a fraternity house, 
or a townhouse nearby that you 
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Goodbye 
re-runs, 
hello fall! 


By CARA SELICK 


Your News-Letter Editor 


The coming of fall means 
many exciting things. Classes 
begin again, campus fills up with 
new students, you get to wear 
boots and jeans again without 
burning up and, of course, the 
onset of the new seasons of our 
favorite shows. 

Here are some of the programs 
with the most rating potential for 
the fall season: 


America’s Next Top Model 

Everybody's favorite reality 
competition show, about sort of 
pretty and underweight girls 
having their pictures taken and 
strutting the cat-walk, is back. 
Cycle 11 is only a couple of epi- 
sodes in, and so far the poten- 
tial models actually seem less 
confusingly awkward than they 
have been in previous cycles. 

They also seem to have 
stranger names (including McK- 
ey, Clark, Sheena, Nikeysha and 
Isis). Tyra is still wearing too 
much makeup, and the judges 
are back to once again make 
women feel awful about the way 
they look. 

ANTM, Wednesdays at 8 p.m., 
The CW. 


Heroes 

The amazing X-Men rip-off re- 
turns in just over a week with a 
double-header. This time, trailers 
promise that viewers won't know 
who is good and who is evil ... 
just like every other season. Al- 
though the writers’ strike forced 
the second season to end abrupt- 
ly (and, frankly, badly) this up- 
coming season shows promise, 
incorporating even more twists 
and hopefully some kick-ass spe- 
cial effects. 

Heroes, Mondays at 9 p.m.,, 
starting Sept. 22, NBC. 


Project Runway 

Granted the season has al- 
ready chugged out eight epi- 
sodes, however the show is not 
over yet! The aspiring design- 
ers are weirder than ever, the 
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clothing they make is odder and 
more original and Michael Kors 
is meaner and funnier than ever 
before. If the rest of the chal- 
lenges are as amusing as the 
drag queen costumes, then the 
rest of the season should be a 
blast! 

Project Runway, Wednesdays 
at 9 p.m., Bravo. 


Ugly Betty 

Betty is back! And accord- 
ing to the network, she is fun- 
nier, crazier, and of course, uglier 
than ever! Not too much about 
the upcoming season has been 
revealed; in fact, even the actors 
themselves have said that they 
are mostly kept in the dark as 
far as plot is concerned. So you'll 
have to watch to find out! 

Ugly Betty, Thursdays at 8 p.m., 
starting Sept. 25, ABC. 


The Office 

While I personally don’t get 
why people are so obsessed with 
The Office, the British import 
seems to have no trouble getting 
viewers. 

The show promises more 
laughs for the upcoming season, 
and, if you liked the first four 
seasons, you're sure to enjoy this 
one as well. 

The Office, Thursdays at 9 p.m., 
starting Sept. 25, NBC. 


Greek 

Greek life at Cyprus-Rhodes 
(un)fortunately doesn’t seem to 
resemble Greek life as we know 
it at Hopkins, but it sure is more 
fun to watch! 

More mess-ups, hook-ups, par- 
ties, sentimentalism and_back- 
stabbing are all in store for the 
upcoming season of frat brothers 
and sorority sisters. 

Greek, Tuesdays at 9 p.m., start- 
ing Sept. 9, ABC Family. 


Gossip Girl 

What could possibly be more 
amusing and moving than 
watching a bunch of rich, spoiled 
New Yorkers go through their 
twisted, problematic lives? Gos- 
sip Girl’s second season began 
a few episodes ago, and already 
things have heated up in all ways 
possible. 

Gossip Girl, Mondays at 8 p.m., 
The CW. 


90210 

Everybody’s favorite zip-code 
is back! Apparently, West Coast 
rich kids seem to have problems 
of their own too! With a few old 
faces rejoining the cast, as well 
as the fresh new class of hot- 
ties (including Canadian import 
Shenae Grimes for Degrassi 
fans out there, and Eden Lord, 
formerly one of the many sexy 
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young seductresses on Nip/ 
Tuck). 

90210, Tuesdays at 8 p.m., The 
CW 


Desperate Housewives 

The ultimate homage to 
“things aren’t what they seem.” 
Will someone be locked in a 
basement this season? Who will 
sleep with whom? Who will be 
backstabbed? Who will do the 
stabbing? 

The show is narrated by a 
woman from the town who died. 
If that isn’t enough of a reason to 
watch the upcoming season, do it 
for the MILFs and the clothes! 

Desperate Housewives, Sundays 
at 9 p.m., starting Sept. 28, ABC. 


Grey’s Anatomy 

This is Hopkins. No show 
list would be complete without 
a serious doctor drama. Several 
parties and gatherings were ar- 
ranged around the show last 
year, and this year shouldn't be 
any different. 

The doctors are back. They are 
still just as confused, problem- 
filled and sexually frustrated as 
ever. Not to mention McDreamy. 
He alone is enough to keep most 
women watching. 

Grey's Anatomy, Thursdays at 
9 p.m., starting with a two hour 
premiere Sept. 25, ABC. 
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share with six of your closest 
friends, it all boils down to one 
thing — the off-campus life. The 
hunt for housing is over and now 
a new semester and a new way of 
living begins. How does living 
off-campus compare to what we 
have known? 

There are definitely many 
perks to living off-campus. The 
first is that there are no RAs. 
While for many students that 
might translate into the ability 
to have uninterrupted parties 


that include under-age alcohol 
consumption (even though that 
is still illegal), for others, it sim- 
ply means that they do not feel 
as if Big Brother is constantly 
watching them. There is certain- 
ly much more freedom in the off- 
campus life. One doesn’t have to 
leave over breaks, or abide by 
“quiet hours” rules. Some apart- 
ments even allow pets. There 
is also much more leeway for 
room decorating. You own all 
the furniture (or take it from 


Dating at Hopkins: When did chivalry amongst couples die? 


By SARAH FEINMARK 
For the News-Letter 


After 21 years of hearing the 
story, I never tire of listening to 
my parents talk about how they 
met. As part of the first female 
class to graduate from Hopkins, 
my mom has always seemed to 
be more empowered than the 
other moms I meet. I know that 
she had a life before her mar- 
riage, and she continues to have 
a life even after the births of 
her two children. It is because 
I know how strongly she feels 
about women’s rights that I can- 
not bear to imagine her on to- 
day’s campus dating scene. 

My parents’ initial encoun- 
ter, while perhaps not ideal, still 
led to the offer of a first date. My 
dad, drawing the short straw at 
the planning meeting for the ra- 
dio station, was forced to visit 
my mom’s show with some new 
albums and demand that she 
stop playing that “Jonie Mitchell 

crap.” She then had to return his 
records to him at his chess club 
meeting. When their first date 
rolled around, however, he was 


nowhere to be found. I still won- 
der why he stood her up, but at 
least I can take solace in the fact 
that they didn’t hop into bed to- 
gether on their first date. I can’t 
say the same for most daters I 
know nowadays. 

As a 21st century woman, 
I’ve learned to appreciate the 
“free love” school of thought. 
But as a romantic, I cringe at the 
loss of chivalry I witness with 
every phone-call I get from a 
girlfriend who just made a hor- 
rible mistake. How has dating 
on the same Hopkins campus 
changed so much in just a few 
years? While most people gag 
when reminded of that couple 
who would always feed each 
other in the dining hall, it seems 
like those campus couples have 
some staying power. 

What can we single gals and 
guys do to become part of a pair 
without making all surrounding 
people forgo their second help- 
ings of delicious FFC desserts? It 
seems to me that there are only 
two types of men at Hopkins: 
those who hold your hand and 
give you the warm fuzzies, and 
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those who hand you beer and 
give you an itchy feeling that 
you talk about only in private at 
Health and Wellness. 

My roommate’s freshman year 
experience mirrors this nicely. 
After asking a very awkward 
classmate to join her at a pasta 
dinner on campus, she sadly 
learned that his conversational 
skills were non-existent. To her, 
it was clear that physical contact 
of any kind was not in their fu- 
ture. However, she powered on 
to the goodnight hug with hopes 
of some spark that hadn‘t died 
of boredom earlier in the night. 
His hug, she told me, was no bet- 
ter than the hug of the Tin Man, 
without the fear of someone los- 
ing a limb. This story falls so eas- 
ily into place with multiple Hop- 
kins students I envision. Were 
this boy a little more suave, the 
entire date could have ended dif- 
ferently. But when making the 
perfect man, too much slickness 
only slides a girl eager for atten- 
tion right into bed. 

The cocky men we watch 
saunter across campus, with 
their tight tee-shirts and beau- 


tiful hair, would never in our 
wildest dreams walk us home 
and give us a goodnight hug. 
These men would rather walk us 
back to their rooms and convince 
us that they will still totally be 
there for us after we give it all 
away. Where is Prince Charm- 
ing, and who said that he can’t 
also be a great kisser with a hot, 
hot body? 

Although I’m plenty jaded, I 
have not lost faith. With a little 
help from both sexes, we might 
just be able to revive the col- 
lege dating slump. No boys, 
we don’t need CPR. We need 
to make our campus more dat- 
ing-friendly. Instead of meeting 
up at seedy bars and fraternity 
parties where everyone is sur- 
rounded by flowing booze and 
judgement is more than slightly 
impaired (we've all been there), 
we need more activities on cam- 
pus where men and women 
can meet and get to know each 
other without the influences of 
alcohol. 

Maybe if we all try a little 
harder, we can change dating at 
“Flop-kins” to something great. 





your grandparents) so 
you can let your own 
taste shine through. It 
is great not having to 
worry about damaging 
the campus-owned fur- 
niture and about charg- 
es at the end of the year. 
Some buildings will 
let you paint the walls, 
which is a nice change 
from the blaring white 
walls of campus hous- 
ing. Another major plus 
is the possibility of a 
nice-sized single room 

Yes, it is possible to 
get a single room in on- 
campus housing, but we 
all know how small the 
Charles Commons rooms are. If 
you live off-campus, it is quite 
possible that you could find a sin- 
gle room that costs less than on- 
campus housing. It is amazing 
how many fewer fights you will 
get into with your best friends 
when they do not live less than 15 
feet away from you. You can even 
meet people outside of the Hop- 
kins universe! Living off-campus 
also means freedom from meal 
plans. While it is somewhat an- 
noying having to figure out trans- 
portation to the grocery store, or 
always having to have the funds 
in the pocket to pay for food, it is 
nice being able to purchase food 
that tastes like, well, food. 

There are some downsides 
to living off-campus, however. 
While the living situation might 
be cheaper, money is constantly 
on your mind. Did you pay the 
rent this month? The electric bill? 
The cable? Having to remember 
what check is due when and set- 
ting the money aside to do it can 
be quite a drag. Also, there can be 
(and in my case especially) a lot of 
issues with the initial setting up 
of these amenities. Off-campus 
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Off-campus living has both its pros and cons. 


living is, in most cases, a lot far- 
ther than campus-owned build- 
ings, and who wants to walk far- 
ther than absolutely necessary in 
January at eight in the morning? 
It is unlikely that all your friends 
will manage to live in the same 
building, so it will be necessary 
to walk more when visiting them 
as well. 

You also do not know who 
lives in your building, or what 
kind of people you will have to 
deal with if you have any prob- 
lems with noise levels or any- 
thing else. It can also be rather 
annoying to have to sign in to 
the campus-owned buildings 
when visiting friends or attend- 
ing meetings. While security off- 
campus is quite different than 
on-campus (no more alarms 
going off when people forget 
to shut the door!), you might 
not feel secure enough depend- 
ing on the building or the area. 
There are many buildings that 
do have 24-hour doormen and 
proxy cards necessary for entry 
if you need to feel safer, 

In the end, most juniors and 
Seniors will tell you that they 
much prefer living off-campus. 
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Aries: (March 21 - April 19) 

Put some books on the desk next to 
you to keep someone smelly from 
taking up permanent residence 
next door to your MSE home. 
Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) 

On certain days of the week, 
you might want to hit your head 
against a tree. Be kind to the tree 
— don’t do it. 





» Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 

m Some little homework elves came 
by. They took away your sanity. 
For money, they'll give it back. It’s 
worth the investment. 

Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 

More cowbell isn’t the best idea on 
a Monday morning after a week- 
end of partying; tell your room- 
mate to cut it out. 

Leo: (July 23 - August 22) 

Clothes might not be for you this 
week. Try going naked, it will give 
new meaning to the phrase “spe- 
cial friend.” 


Virgo: (August 23 - Sept. 22) 

You need to stop taking every- 
thing so seriously. Do you really 
think that the stars will tell you 
what's for breakfast tomorrow? 
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Libra: (Sept. 23 - October 22) 
Skank like there’s no tomorrow, 
you crazy, Reel Big Fish lovin’, 
Streetlight Manifesto-listening 
fool. 

Scorpio: (October 23 - Nov. 21) 
Freshmen are so new and shiny 
that it makes the upperclassmen 
sort of want to throw them off of 
Gilman Hall. Beware. 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 
Frat life is not necessarily the most 
accurate portrayal of college. Toga 
parties don’t go over well with li- 
brarians on D Level. 





Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - January 19) 
Party like it’s 1999. If you didn’t get 
that reference, maybe you should 
look into taking a history class, or 
watch some Fresh Prince. 
Aquarius: (January 20 - Feb. 18) 
Going to class isn’t just a sugges- 
tion. Unless, of course, your class- 
es are boring. Then you should 
probably just sleep. 

Pisces: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 

Girls should be nicer to each oth- 
er. The world sometimes seems as 
though half the population is suf- 
fering from a case of PMS. 























Weekly Crossword Puzzle 
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ACROSS ; 
1 Fort that inspired Francis Scott Key to wnte the 
Star-Spangled Banner : 
7 French word literally meaning "until God 


| 8 Safeway’s cousin ; 
11 inner to Palin, the only thing separating a hockey 
mom like her from a pitbull 

15 Reactor able to push a proton beam around a 27km tunnel 
11,000 times per second 

19 Addicting 

22 Medieval tapestry depicting Haley's Comet 

23 Tom Cruise j 

25 This popular comic strip debuted in 1950 

26 Reading room undergoing renovation 

28 Far Side cartoonist 





DOWN 

2 Website name inspired by Sean Connery line in Finding 
Forrester 

3 Dihydrogen monoxide 


4 This American Life host 





5 B'more's baseball team 
6 Jabbathe 
9 First name of female lead in Devdas 
10 The combined cost of visiting both the Walters and the | 
BMA j 
12 First name of philosopher advocating transcendental 
idealism 
13 Type of thermodynamic system 
14 McKinney Running Mate 
15 Google's new web browser 
16 Digital darkroom 
17 Detoit's former hip-hop mayor 
18 Obama Running Mate 
20 Printing press inventor 
21 Theater at the Arundel Mills Mall 
24 Spaces in between the panels of a comic 
27 Type of sushi traditionally considered an aphrodisiac 4 
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Third Person Objective by B.G. Warner 





























All Classes and Majors Welcome 


17th Annual Law 
Fair 


Meet representatives from over 55 law 
schools 


Monday, September 22, 2008 
11 a.m. - 2 p.m. 
Glass Pavilion, Levering Union 





Mock Admission Panel 


Law School Admission Representatives from 
American University Washington College of Law, 
Vanderbilt University Law School, UCLA School of Law, 
Brooklyn Law School & NYU School of Law 


2:30 p.m. 
Sherwood Room, Levering Union 


Sponsored by the Office of Pre-Professional Programs and 
Advising 
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A beginner's guide to Johns Hopkins athletics W. soccer defends title by 
crushing first opponents 


By ERIC GOODMAN 
Sports Editor 


For both the new and the most 
seasoned Hopkins students, most 
tend to think of Hopkins varsity 
athletics with respect to lacrosse 
and lacrosse only. After all, we 
have won two of the past four na- 
tional championships, 28 overall, 
and were national runners-up 
last season (after knocking off 
Duke in the semi-finals in what is 
considered one of the 
biggest lacrosse up- 
sets of all time). And 
while lacrosse is the 
most followed sport 
here at Hopkins, there 
is much more to ath- 
letics here than just la- 
crosse. Here are eight 
helpful introductory 
facts for Hopkins ath- 
letics. 

1) Home of the Blue 
Jays — While the blue 
jay may not seem to 
be be as ferocious a 
mascot as some of our 
competitors’ (among 
which are the Gettys- 
burg Bullets and the 
McDaniel Green Ter- 
ror) you may be sur- 
prised to know that a 
blue jay is actually one 
of the more ferocious 
and assertive birds 
out there. It shows out 
on the field, where the 
athletes representing 
the white, black and 
blue (our school’s ath- 
letic colors) can often 
be seen out-muscling 
and outworking op- 
ponents all while in- 
stilling a petrifying 
fear into their hearts. 

2) Division-III athletics have 
their charm — All of Hopkins’s 
intercollegiate athletics teams are 
Division III, except for men’s and 
women’s lacrosse, which are Di- 
vision I. Division III athletics are 
unique in that no athletic schol- 
arships are given. Any athlete 
admitted to the University must 
be up to the school’s academic 
standards first, before consider- 
ation is given to athletic talent. 
DIII athletics also are much less 
of a time commitment than Divi- 
sion I athletics. Since nearly all 
DIII competitors will not become 
professional athletes after col- 
lege, academics are just as impor- 
tant to Hopkins athletes as they 
are to any other student, and thus 
the time and practice demands 


placed on athletes at | lopkins are 
not the same as at a school with 
Division I sports. 

3) Root for the home team at 
Homewood Field — Our main 
athletics facility on the Home- 
wood campus is the aptly named 
Homewood Field. Located on the 
northwestern corner of campus, 
Homewood Field has been the 
site of Hopkins sporting events 
since 1908, as it celebrated its cen- 


tennial anniversary last school- 





year. Men’s lacrosse and football 
were the first sports to be played 
there, and currently those two 
teams are joined by men’s and 
women’s soccer and field hockey. 
The permanent bleachers on both 
sides provide seating for up to 
8,500 fans, and concessions are 
almost always available during 
games. 

4) Hopkins athletes are not 
your average “jocks” — Not sur- 
prisingly, the blue jay is also con- 
sidered to be one of the most in- 
telligent birds. This is very fitting 
here at Hopkins. As mentioned 
earlier, since we are Division-III 
athletics (except lacrosse), most 
of our athletes will “go pro in 
something else” (as the March 
Madness commercials proclaim). 
Hopkins has been home to nu- 


merous academic All-Americans 
throughout the years, and Hop- 
kins athletes have been awarded 
numerous postgraduate scholar- 
ships to go along with countless 
numbers of team and individual 
athletic and academic commen- 
dations. 

5) Lacrosse at “The Nest” 

Lacrosse season starts in late 
February, and keeping with the 
bird theme, Homewood Field is 
nicknamed “The Nest” during 
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lacrosse season. Attendance at 
lax games can range from 2,000 
to upwards of 10,000, with a 
great atmosphere regardless of 
the size of the crowd. Homecom- 
ing weekend takes place in the 
spring to coincide with lacrosse 
season and always is a tremen- 
dous amount of fun. 

6) The Centennial Conference 
— Hopkins competes in the Cen- 
tennial Conference, along with 
10 other Division III schools, all 
from Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania. Bryn Mawr, Dickinson, 
Franklin & Marshall, Gettysburg, 
Haverford, McDaniel, Muhlen- 
berg, Swarthmore, Ursinus and 
Washington College are the col- 
leges we compete against in our 
conference. 

7) Lacrosse is not necessarily 





bukoski, Kleinberg lead m. soccer to 4-1 start 


MIKE YUAN 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


The men’s soccer team kicked 
off their season with a three game 
home stand, showcasing a squad 
with some fresh faces. One of 
those newcomers to the program 
is head coach Craig Appleby, who 
replaces Matt Smith at the helm. 
Smith left Hopkins with the most 
wins in school history, finishing 
his 15th season at Hopkins with 
a career record of 240-45-19 (.821). 
Appleby and the Jay’s first chal- 
lenge came at home in the Blue 
Jay _ Invitational 
hosted at Home- 
wood Field. 

In the open- 
ing round game, 
Hopkins was pit- 
ted against Buffalo 
State. Junior goalie 
Neil MacLean was 
unable to stop a 
strong Bengals of- 
fense as they struck 
first in the 33rd 
minute. Two more 
goals in the 43rd 
and 47th minutes 
sealed the deal as 
the Jays fell in the 
season opener 3-0. 
Despite the loss, 

MacLean finished 
the day with three 
saves. 

In the consola- 
tion game played the next day 
against Penn State Altoona, 
Appleby earned his first win at 
Hopkins. Sophomore forward 
Evan Kleinberg scored the lone 
goal of the game in the 23rd 
minute as Hopkins shut out the 
Lions 1-0. Junior goalie Ravi Gill 
earned his first career shutout, 
making two saves along the 
Way. 
Jn Sept. 3, the Jays wrapped 
up their three game home stand 
with another win, this time 
against St. Mary’s. Sophomore 
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forward Scott Bukoski had a 
pair of goals along with one 
from senior Ethan Mulligan as 
the Jays topped the Seahawks 3- 
1. St. Mary’s had the early lead 
after a 21st-minute goal, but the 
Jays stormed back as Bukoski 
scored in the 33rd minute, with 
the assist by sophomore David 
Drake. Mulligan’s goal came in 
the 70th minute off a free kick, 
while Bukoski scored his second 
goal just eight minutes later off 
a turnover in the Seahawks’ box. 
Gill once again had a strong per- 
formance, recording six saves in 





Sophomore Scott Bukoski leads the Blue Jays with six goals in five games. 


goal. 

The Jays next saw action in 
the Kyle Rote Jr. Invitational 
in Sewanee, TN, hosted by Se- 
wanee University. First up in the 
tournament was Birmingham 
Southern, and for the second 
straight game, Bukoski led the 
way with two goals. Senior mid- 
fielder Akash Naik set the tone 
early as he scored off an assist 
from junior Max Venker in the 
18th minute. A minute later, the 
Panthers tied up the game on a 
goal from Sean Head. However, 
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Bukoski gave the Jays the lead 
once again in the 41st minute. In 
the second half, Hopkins contin- 
ued its aggressive play as Klein- 
berg and Bukoski each added 
a goal, leading to a 4-1 victory. 
In goal for his first start of the 
season was junior Matt Mierley, 
who collected three saves. 

Bukoski continued his domi- 
nant play into the final game 
of the tournament against the 
host school Sewanee, getting 
things started early with a goal 
four minutes into the game. In 
the 18th minute, Bukoski net- 
ted an unassisted 
goal, giving him 
three straight two 
goal games. Ven- 
ker added the third 
and final goal for 
the Jays in the 5ist 
minute, finishing 
off a 3-0 victory. 
Hopkins’s _ strong 
defense kept Mier- 
ley from having to 
make any saves at 
all for his first shut- 
out of the season in 
goal. 

Bukoski’s 
strong play early 
this season has 
earned him recog- 
nition by the Cen- 
tennial Confer- 
ence, who named 
him the Offensive 
Player of the Week. Tallying 
six of the 10 total goals scored 
by the Jays this past week and 
adding in one assist, the honor 
comes as no surprise. This is 
Bukoski’s third time receiving 
the honor. 

Hopkins looks to continue its 
success against #5 York College 
on Wednesday, Sept. 8 in York, 
Pennsylvania. The next home 
game is Saturday, Sept. 13 at 2 
p.m. against Bridgewater Col- 
lege of Virginia at Homewood 
Field. 
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The men’s lacrosse team celebrates its NCAA semi-final win against Duke last season. Hopkins won the game 10-9. cer, women’s volley- 


our “best” sport. Sure, lacrosse 
is the only sport in which Hop- 
kins competes in Division I, but 
historically Hopkins’s athletic 
department has been incredibly 
successful. This past season, one 
day after the lacrosse team lost 
in the national championship 
game, the Blue Jays baseball team 
was in Appleton, Wis., playing 
in the championship game of the 
Division Ill College World Se- 
ries. Needing to win two games 
in one day against 
undefeated ‘Trinity 
(Ct. Hopkins man- 
aged to win the first 
game, before losing 
| the second game by 
| one run. Regardless, 
» | the national runner 
| up finish was the 


kins baseball team. 
[The men’s swim 
) team was also a na- 
tional runner up but 
boasted the national 
champion in 200- 
meter backstroke in 
rising junior John 
Thomas. In 2007 
to 2008 men’s and 


tennis were Cen- 
| tennial Conference 
champions. 

8) Go to the 
games! On any given 
day, there is a good 
chance that a varsity 
athletics | competi- 
tion is taking place. 
In the fall, football, 
field hockey, men’s 
and women’s 





ball, water polo and 
cross country are in season. In 
the winter, men’s and women’s 
basketball, swimming, fencing, 
track and wrestling take place; 
and in the spring Hopkins hosts 
lacrosse, baseball and men’s and 
women’s tennis. Athletes love it 
when students show up to sup- 
port them and tickets are free. 
For a schedule go to www.hop- 
kinssports.com. 


best ever for a Hop- | 


women’s soccer and | 
men’s and women’s 


soc- | 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 
who was called on to make a to- 
tal of 10 saves in the second half 
alone, Misericordia would have 
really been in trouble. So the 
score stood at 2-0, a very comfort- 
able victory for the Jays. 

Coach Leo Weil couldn’t be 
more proud of his squad. Rapidly 
approaching his 200th career vic- 
tory, he secured number 195 on 
that night in Pennsylvania. But 
more important than a number is 
the strength of his squad. Right 
now the team is clicking on all 
levels, with Suter leading a team 
that has five different players al- 
ready with five points on the sea- 
son. 

In addition, the team has col- 
| lected a few individual acco- 
| lades. Sophomore Jenn Paulucci 
| was selected as the Centennial 











Conference Defensive Player Of 
The Week on Sept. 2 for her ef- 
forts in the first week of the sea- 
son. The team has also shut out 
its first four opponents for only 
the third time in program his- 
tory. 

The team returns to action on 
Wednesday, Sept. 10 at 7 p.m. in 
their toughest match of the sea- 
son, and possibly the biggest 
match of the year. 

The Jays come back to Home- 
wood to take on the best team 
on their schedule, the Messiah 
College Eagles. Messiah cur- 
rently sits second in the coaches 
pole and has also won their first 
four games in impressive fash- 
ion. In fact, their closest game 
has been a 4-1 win, with their 
most recent victories being by 
scores of 9-0 and 7-0. 
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The women’s soccer team has kick-started its way to a 4-0 record to start the year 











TUESDAYS- 





3015 St. Paul Street 
410-235-2501 
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MONDAYS- Buy 10 wings, get 10 FREE 
1/2 price on all dinner pastas 
WEDNESDAY- 1/2 price Burgers 


THURSDAYS- 14” cheesesteaks for the 7” price 





ESPN COLLEGE GAMEPLAN - all the college foot- 


ball games, all the time 


NFL SUNDAY TICKET - watch every NFL game 
every week at BERT'S 
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Held Hockey records 


three straight wins 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


JOHN LIPPE, RUNNER OF THE BULLS 





| By DEMIAN KENDALL 
} | Sports Editor 


The opening weeks of the 
Hopkins fall sports season 


| leaves little time for the stellar 
| Blue Jay athletes to make their 
| marks. This week in sports cer- 
| tainly had its high points, but 
| who knows how the season will 


unfold? Who knows which stars 
will rise on the football field or 
volleyball 


Messing with the bulls but not gett 


tival of San Fermin, a week-long 
fiesta of which the Running of 
the Bulls is a part. Not distracted 
by the commotion and squalor of 
drunken spectators, Lippe and 
his crew made their way to a pla- 
za reasonably close to the medi- 
cal tents an hour before the race 
began. As the clock ticked closer 
and closer to 8 a.m. (the start of 
the race), the tension began to 
heighten. 

“We met 





court in the 


ie VELA Lae 
STATISTICS 


one guy (in 
| line) who said 
to us, ‘You will 











ing the horns 








Hopkins — ath- not be able 
Senior forward Meghan Marshall works to wrest the ball from a Maroon opponent. vebe struggle : ; to finish this 
CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 it up defensivel ll. I | oe sata Sees ie ns 
; Wh Es nsively as well. In goal, | or team glories ior: i i said. “Our plan 
Ce was end wee would do freshman Kim Stein Aated the in their oe moe avec Paginas was to per to 
ineir Dest to olfensively and de- game in the first half and fin- | tive sports, : iahli : that plaza, and 
fensively be on target with every ished it with one save. Junior | this eae | pe desl th we didn’t think 
trick and route. goal keeper Sophia Tieu came in | Athlete of the b le ale pe peti a J tis we were even 
When the Jays and the Ma- for the second half but was not | Week fought sy bah te i \ , going to see a 
roons re-took the field, the Hop- _ forced to have to make a save. For | for something pth Ot | usted bull ... but we 
kins upper-classmen set the tone the Maroons, Lauren Dukes fin- | else. John did.” hie 3 A 
for the second half, and started ished with six saves in the goal. Lippe fought The initial PHOTO COURTESY OF JOHN LIPPE 
the Blue Jays off on the right foot. The victory over Roanoke was | to survive. firework which — Junior John Lippe prepares for the race by riding a bull statue in Pamplona, Spain. 


Farrow put the ball in the net 
only 50 seconds into the second 
half from a feed off sophomore 
midfielder Ariana  Branchini. 
Later in the half, senior defender 
Leah Horton solidly scored off 
a pass from Vandersall making 
it an even more comfortable 5-1 


an important one for the Blue 
Jays. They have a very strong 
2008 schedule coming up. Of the 
18 teams they will play in 2008, 
five of them were ranked in the 
Preseason Poll, three of which 
broke the top five. When Hop- 


Junior John Lippe was Hop- 
kins’s lone participant in this 
year’s annual Running of the 
Bulls in Pamplona, Spain. Study- 
ing abroad in Strasbourg, France, 
he and two of his classmates took 
the long train ride to the streets 


signaled the opening of the gates 
sounded, and the crowd was so 
thick, Lippe and his friends could 
barely move. When the second 
firework signaling the release of 
all eight bulls went off, it was go 
time. 


“As soon as I saw my friend 
fall out of the plane I was scared, 
but right after you fall for a few 
seconds, it’s awesome, and you're 
just along for the ride. With Run- 
ning of the Bulls, it’s just you and 
the bulls and a bunch of other 


on the impending chaos. 

“What happens is after the 
bulls pass by you, you're carry- 
ing newspapers, so if they get 
too close you wave it and the 
bulls are easily distracted that 





Hopkins lead. 


Roanoke wouldn't give up 
Miller 
wrapped up the scoring for the 
Blue Jays and sealed their fate 
when she scored with 10:10 left 
in the game to make what would 
be the final 6-1. The final goal by 
Miller now gives her 98 career 
points, just six points shy of Beth 


without a fight, but 


Cariello’s all-time record of 104. 


In addition to an impressive 
offensive day, the Jays stepped 


kins faces 17th-ranked Lynch- 


burg on Saturday, Sept. 13, it | 


will be the second ranked team 
they will play. This will be the 
fourth time the Lady Jays and 
Lynchburg will meet; the first 
since 2004. In the last contest, 
Hopkins won by a score of 2-0, 
but the Lynchburg Hornets hold 
the advantage in the series, 2- 
1. The match will take place in 
the Hornets’ Stadium at Steven- 
son University with game time 
scheduled for 2:30 p.m. 





of Pamplona with one goal in 
mind: to run like hell from giant 
animals with horns. 

“We went in not really know- 
ing what to think,” Lippe said. 
“When we actually got there, 
the morning of (the race), all of 
a sudden, it was real. There were 
actually bulls and they were re- 
ally close to you. Way too close to 
you. You could touch them.” 

The streets were packed with 
thousands of Spanish citizens 
and tourists celebrating the fes- 





Volleyball starts season better than ever 


By ROCKY BARILLA 


For the News-Letter 


On Sept. 5, the Hopkins vol- 
leyball team had departed for 
Gettysburg, Penn. with a brand 
new coach, nearly a month of 
preparation and a humble yet 
re- 
turned to Baltimore boasting the 
best season start in the history of 


confident mindset. They 


the program. 


A huge role in this recent suc- 


cess is the instal- 
lation of a new 
head coach. Hold- 
ing an impressive 
record of seven 
wins and one 
loss, Greg Giova- 
nazzi has been 
the first head 
coach since 1997 
to win six con- 
secutive games to 
start off a season. 
With 30 years of 
volleyball under 
his belt (as an 
athlete and coach 
at collegiate, in- 
ternational and 
professional lev- 
els), Giovanazzi 
has coached 26 
Olympians, 41 
All-Americans, 
and at six differ- 
ent institutions. 
“Our new 
coach is nothing 
short of amazing! We are very 
lucky to have him,” junior mid- 
dle-blocker Alex Zenoff said. “He 
has tremendous experience and 
his knowledge of the game is the 
best there is out there.” 

Preparing the Hopkins volley- 
ball team with two-a-day prac- 
tices since mid-August, Coach 
Giovanazzi seems to have built a 
strong foundation for the rest of 
the season. 

He stresses the importance of 
defense to the game of volleyball, 
which has proven to be extreme- 
ly effective through the success 
of his team. 

After weeks of groundwork 
and training, the Jays headed off 
to Pennsylvania for the Battle- 
field Classic. 

Possessing a record of four 
wins and zero losses prior to 


Saturday’s tournament, theteam _ 


was both mentally and physical- 
ly prepared for this four-match 
tournament. The Battlefield 

Classic, a two-day volleyball 
$5. 


sconce ng reer eee nee 





tournament hosted by Gettys- 
burg College, was the occasion 
to rise to as Hopkins went un- 
defeated during the first day of 
competition. 

Hopkins edged over both 
Gallaudet and SUNY-Cortland, 
taking each of them to five sets. 
The team won both matches 3-2, 
raising their already undefeated 
record to 6-0. 

Zenoff said, “We want to win 
more decisively instead of going 





into five sets. We need to work on 
a sense of urgency and focus on 
winning quicker.” 

On the second day of compe- 
tition, Hopkins lost its first set to 
Richard Stockton 25-19, but came 
back strong winning its two en- 
suing sets; 25-18 in the second 
and 25-21 in the third. This ac- 
tion forced the teams to play a 
fourth set. 

Hopkins eventually won this 
match against Stockton but only 
after a competitive 26-24 set forc- 
ing them to go to extra points. 

In this game against Stockton, 
senior Amanda Lewis accumu- 
lated 40 assists and 17 digs, help- 
ing Hopkins regain their constant 
lead throughout the match. 

And despite the latest empha- 
sis on defense, junior Alex Zenoff 
accrued 19 kills, tying sixth for 
the record of most kills in a single 
game at Hopkins. 

Going into their final match 
of the tournament against rival 
Salisbury, the Blue Jays, excited 


oe 


FILE PHOTO 
Senior setter Amanda Lewis will be a major team leader this season. 





by their winning streak, aimed 
to perform competitively. Unfor- 
tunately, the Salisbury Sea Gulls 
dominated over the Blue Jays, 
winning three consecutive sets 
(25-12, 25-21, 25-21). 

Although they ended the tour- 
nament with a painful loss, Hop- 
kins volleyball will continue to 
strive to play on their own level; 
— a level of success and team 
communication. 

In fact, this tournament gave 
freshmen an opportu- 
nity to play at a new 
level. 

Freshman Melissa 
Cole gained  valu- 
able experience as 
she led the team with 
nine kills and 28 digs 
against the Cortland 
Red Dragons. 

“It's a hard step 
from high school to 
college athletics,” Cole 
said. “It’s quite com- 
petitive with the up- 
perclassmen, but I’m 
glad I can play at this 
level with such a great 
team.” 

One highlight 
worth noting is 
Amanda Lewis's se- 
lection for the all- 
tournament team 
honor. She averaged 
3.7 digs per game, 
with 6.94 assists per 
game throughout the 
tournament. 

Holding the school record 
for most career assists at 4,157, 
she exudes the sportsmanship 
and communications impera- 
tive to the game of volleyball. 
Although holding the fifth-most 
career assists in the Centennial 
Conference, Lewis is slowly ap- 





proaching the current record, 
which is held by Emily Hinch- 
cliff at 4,707. 

The Blue Jays will be back in 
action on Sept. 12 in Hoboken, 
NJ. at the Ducks Classic, seeing 
competition against teams such 
as Stevens Tech, MIT and Frost- 
burg State. 

As Cole explained, “Next 
week will be tough facing up 
against strong teams, but we 
will definitely improve on ev- 
erything we need to and we will 
still have the great communica- 
tion we needed to get us where 
we are now.” , 

Competition begins at approx- 
imately 8 p.m. 


“Our starting point was prob- 
ably a third of the way down the 
race already, so we thought we 
would have plenty of time before 
the bulls got to us,” Lippe said. 
“So we start jogging a little bit 
and then more space opens up 
yand we start running. And then 
all of a sudden, all this panic 
rushes up from behind us from 
the crowd, and everyone just 
goes into survival mode.” 

Lippe found himself scram- 
bling in a panic to find a safe place 
to run next to a wall, which would 
make it more difficult for an im- 
pending bull to reach him. Unfor- 
tunately, so was everybody else. 

“You do everything in your 
ability just to get to that wall. 
So finally you start hearing this 
rush, and the bulls have little 
bells attached to them too. It’s 
an eerie sound. You hear their 
hooves coming on the cobble- 
stones.” 

When Lippe finally made it to 
the safe haven of the brick wall, 
he looked to his left to see his first 
bull of the race. A mere five yards 
away, the bull tossed up another 
competitor like a rag doll and 
trampled him to the ground. As 
sheer terror began to sinkin, Lippe 
ran on, looking over his shoulder 


way. But after they pass by you, 
the guys who think they’re really 
cool like to hit them really hard 
in the back with the newspaper. 
Like, if you touch a bull, it’s re- 
ally bad and the Spanish people 
really frown upon it, but hitting 
them with newspapers is appar- 
ently the thing to do. 

So ther this guy hits the bull 
so hard that it turned around and 
started goring him, driving him 
into the ground! All I saw was the 
bull's tail and his head just going 
up and down. Luckily, I think he 
was between the horns, because I 
didn’t see him bloody afterward, 
but I’m pretty sure he cracked at 
least a rib.” 

Lippe followed behind the 
bull to finish the race, where he 
was greeted by his unharmed 
friends as they chanted the “Ole! 
Ole!” soccer chant. 

“That was probably the hap- 
piest moment of my life,” Lippe 
said. 

He compared the thrills of 
Running with the Bulls with a 
rush he experienced later in his 
trip: skydiving in the Swiss Alps 
region. As a first-time skydiver, 
Lippe jumped tandem, meaning 
he was attached to a professional 
diver. 


people trying to trample you. It’s 
all in your control which is really 
scary, because if you screw up, 
you're dead.” 

After the Running of the Bulls 
came one of Spain’s biggest (and 
most controversial) traditions: 
the bullfight. Bullfighting has 
undergone massive international 
scrutiny due to the violent nature 
in which the bulls are eventually 
killed. From a first-hand perspec- 
tive, Lippe viewed the ancient 
sport a little bit differently. 

“For the Spanish people it’s 
really important. A lot of people 
outside their culture are really 
into the bullfighting, and I was 
the same way, but I went to one, 
and it was gruesome and it was 
bloody, and I'll probably never 
go to one again. But to the Span- 
ish people it’s not gruesome. It’s 
just a part of their belief and 
their culture. After experienc- 
ing it with them, you kinda dig 
het 

John Lippe may not have re- 
ceived any gold medals for his 
race, but the stakes of his com- 
petition were greater than most. 
When the Spanish dust finally 
settled in Pamplona, all he could 
say was, “I’m happy to be alive.” 


Water Polo breaks even in season-opener 


By MIKE PORAMBO 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


The Hopkins water polo team 
began their season last weekend 
at the annual Navy Open in An- 
napolis, Md. 

The Blue Jays played very 
well, finishing the weekend at 
.500 with a 2-2 record. Hopkins 
opened with a 15-9 thrashing of 
Concordia (CA) and a convinc- 
ing 10-7 win over MIT, while 
falling to two very tough op- 
ponents, #12-ranked St. Francis 
(NY) and #1-ranked Cal-Berke- 
ley (18-4). 

On Saturday afternoon 
against the Concordia Eagles, 
Hopkins’s seniors took charge, 
with a different senior leading 
the goals, assists and saves. 

Senior Peter led the Jays with 
five goals, senior Josh Kratz 
tallied four assists, and senior 
Chris Hutchens earned the win 
by saving 11 shots. 

Contributing multiple goals 
apiece for the Blue Jays included 
senior Alex Bond, juniors Kyle 
Gertridge, Peter Sauerhoff and 
Antonio Aguliera, and freshman 
Mark Strickland. 

“We played a really great 
game. Concordia’s a very good 
team from out west and we 
knew they’d compete. We came 
out very strong and played solid 
team water polo, and the score 
showed it,” sophomore goalie 
Jeremy Selbst said of the match 
against Concordia. 

Later that night, Hopkins 
faced a tough opponent in #12 St. 
Francis. Leading the Blue Jays in 
goals with two each were Kratz, 
Aguilera and junior Reid Fox. 


—— 
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All three goalies got playing 
time, with Hutchens saving nine 
shots, Selbst three and sopho- 
more Will Choi adding another. 
After falling behind 10-2 in the 
first half, Hopkins played much 
better, but it was not enough to 
catch up to St. Francis. 

“After waking up in the 2nd 
quarter, we finally decided to 
start playing, and we played 
better team water polo. If we 
played the first half the way we 
played the second half, the score 
would have been much differ- 
ent,” sophomore John Barrett 
said. 


The Jays got back on the right | 


track with a win against MIT on 
Sunday. Davis put on another 
stellar performance, scoring 
three times and adding another 
two assists. Both Bond and Agu- 
ilera had another multiple-goal 
game, each finding the back of 
the net twice. Kratz added an- 


a 





FILE PHOTO 
Sophomore Bennett Givens winds up for a shot in a Hopkins water polo match. 


other goal and also contributed 
with three assists. In the net for 
Hopkins, Hutchens had another 
great game, saving 16 shots. 

To close out the tournament, 
the Blue Jays fell to the number 
one ranked team in the country, 
the Golden Bears of the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. 
Gertridge led Hopkins with two 
goals and Hutchens played su- 
perbly once again, finishing with 
15 saves. 

“Chris Hutchens had a great 
tournament and played great 
against Cal. He kept us in the 
game and made some amazing 
saves,” Selbst said. Hutchens’s 
‘teammates agree that his re- 
cent ability has come from him 
stressing biceps in the weight 
room. , 

Hopkins travels up to Princ- 
eton, NJ. on Friday to play Stan- 
ford at the Princeton Invitation- 
alee 


~/ 





Dip You Know? 


In the JHU football season-opener 
against St. Lawrence, senior safety 
Chris Baldwin was named Centennial 
Conference and ECAC Southwest Defen- 
sive Player of the Week after he set a 
JHU record by scoring three defensive 
touchdowns, including two interception 
returns and one fumble recovery. 
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CALENDAR 
SATURDAY 


M. Soccer vs. Bridgewater 2 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY 


Field Hockey vs. Salisbury 7 p.m. 





Held Hockey climbs ranks with 3 straight wins W. Soccer detends title by 
crushing first opponents 


By KATIE MOODY 
News-Letter Staff Writer 


The 10th-ranked Hopkins 
women’s field hockey team 
proved why they are in the top 
15 when they defeated Roanoke 
(0-4) 6-1 and extended their sea- 
son record to an even better 3-0. 

This was the first meeting of 
the two schools, and this is the 
second year that Hopkins has 
started the season at 3-0. This is 
the second-highest field hockey 
ranking the Blue Jays have had 
in Hopkins history and they plan 
on remaining a powerhouse for 
the remainder of the tough sea- 
son. 

To open the competition, ju- 
nior forward Andrea Vandersall 
scored the first goal just 8:48 into 
the game. Junior forward Catie 
Farrow picked up the assist with 
Vandersall on that score, and the 
two added one more each in the 
next three minutes to make the 
score 3-0 just 12 minutes into the 
game. 

Farrow made an unassisted 
goal and Miller scored off a put- 
back. Roanoke wouldn’t let the 
Jays go too far ahead though, 
when the Maroons’ Brittany 
Schrack scored on the Jays off 
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a rebound with less than three 
minutes to play in the half. 

They were going to do their 
best to make Hopkins earn every 
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goal, and the two teams headed 
into the halftime break hopeful 
and enthusiastic for the second 
half. 





Volleyball: 
Starting with a Bang 


Starting off the season with | 


a new coach and several new 
freshmen on the team, the JHU 
volleyball team rocketed off to 
their best ever season-opener at 
Gettysburg. Page B11. 


INSIDE 


Athlete of the Week: 
John Lippe 


Some people take classes 


over their summer break. Some | 


people work summer jobs. John 
Lippe made it the summer of his 
life when he participated in the 
Running of the Bulls. Page B11. 


| during the match. 


| outshooting the Maroons 16-3, | 
| which included a 22-3 advan- | 
| tage in penalty corners. 


Introduction 
to Hopkins Sports 


Whether you're a new fresh- | 
man or someone who's simply | 
never been to a game, this step- | 
by-step guide to sports at Johns | 
Hopkins should answer any 
questions you have. Page B10. | 
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FILE PHOTO | 
Recently graduated senior Kristin Strief takes the ball downfield. Despite graduating six, Hopkins is bolstered by young talent. | 


Despite the fact that the Jays 
were up by two going into the 
first half, 
call a nice lead, the ladies were 


fighting a physical battle on the | 


field. By the end of the game, 
there would be 66 fouls called 
For offen- 
sive highlights, The Jays were 


They 
were doing what they could to 


stay on top of the ball, dig out | 
rebounds and not give Roanoke | 


any advantage whatsoever. 
Even with the high num- 
ber of fouls being called and 
rough-housing between 
nets, Hopkins would not get 
CONTINUED ON Pace B11 
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| By MIKESUMNER 


News-Letter Staff Writer 


Who knew a zero could be so 
important? In the last month, the 
Hopkins women’s soccer team 


has overwhelmed several op- 


a | ponents. But what does a zero 


mean to this team? It could stand 
for their record — three wins in 
three games — or it could refer to 
their outstanding defense, which 


| has yet to concede a single goal, 


all while giving up a mere seven 


| shots on goal. But they haven’t 
| just won on defense. They have 
| also proved to be an offensive 
| juggernaut, 
| nents 74-13 and averaging three 

goals a game. They have been the 
| defending Conference Champi- 


outshooting oppo- 


ons for three years straight and 
look to be getting even better. 
On Tuesday, the team got an- 
other boost. The recent coaches 
poll by the NSCAA put the Lady 


| Jays at #15. The next day, they 
took their new ranking on the 
road to Pennsylvania to take on 
In what has be- 


Misericordia. 





come typical Blue Jay Gaba. 
they made short work of their op- 
ponents, scoring two goals in the 
first half while the defense held 
strong for their fourth shutout 
in a row, preserving the team’s 
“empty net.” 

The team got started fast 
enough. Junior co-captain Nata- 
lie Held scored her first goal of 
the season a mere two minutes 
into regulation. The second goal 
came midway through the first 
from a promising new starter for 
the Jays. Freshman forward Erica 
Suter is already proving to be a 
valuable addition to the Blue Jay 
lineup, putting the team up 2-0. 
Her goal adds to her already im- 
pressive three-game resume and 
she now has three goals and an 
assist on the still young season. 

But Misericordia found their 
confidence in the second, as they 
came out ready to fight the Jays 
for every ball. They kept the Jays 
out of their net, but still strug- 
gled to convert on offense. If it 
wasn't for their goalie, who was 
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Senior defenseman Jane O'Connor clears the ball upfield toward the opposing goal. 


%& Doing so will help us save nearly bb,000 gallons of 


Water and 15,000 pounds of food waste this year. 





